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THE NEW MINISTRY. 


T is a good Ministry, and there is no Whig Mentor 
in it. Only one member of the Cabinet, except 
Lord Chaneellor Hatherley, is Mr. .Gladstone’s senior 
in years or official standing; and Lord Olarendon is 
no Mentor, but Foreign Minister with a new paraphe. 
He is. too pliable a man to be inconvenient to any of his 
colleagues, and will probably find vent in the grumbling 
and. free sarcasm to which he is said to be prone, for 
any vexation he may feel at the new associations and 
new obligations amongst which he will ply his accustomed 
diplomatic craft. Unlike Lord Palmerston, the Earl of 
Clarendon has never had views or designs, or has never cared 
to press them. He is more purely a diplomat than Lord 
Stratford or even Sir Henry Bulwer. The Foreign Office 
is to him simply a workshop, from which he turns out 
whatever is ordered : fine filigree and solid strength come alike 
to him. He is proud of his profession, and probably may 
rather enjoy the opportunity of dovetailing the new policy 
of England, which Lord Stanley has awkwardly and roughly 
adopted from Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, with that old 
policy which it was his former wont.s0 ornamentally and so 
uselessly to expound to foreign Courts. Least of all is Lord 
Clarendon likely to lecture the Cabinet. On the Irish 
question he is heartily at one with his colleagues, partly 
because he has no Church weaknesses, and partly because he 
knows Ireland; and on all other subjects he will acquiesce 


in what is going. Nothing will be done in any department 


of the Government without the consent of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr, Lowe, and Mr. Bright. There can be no doubt in any 
reasonable mind that these statesmen constitute the strength 
and determine the bias of the Government. This conviction 
will spread widely and rapidly over the country. It. will 
sink ‘profoundly into the national opinion. It will silence 
misconstruction, quell alarms, baffle opposition, and insure, 
if not prosperity, at least active and high-toned desert. And 
a Ministry so based has in Earl Granville and the Duke of 
Argyll, in Mr. Bruce, Mr, Goschen, and Mr. Forster, the 
components of a superstructure. which will corfimand both 
admiration and confidence. 

It is stated that Mr. Lowe is mortified at not sedining 
the Secretaryship of State for War. “Seeing that the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer is a higher and more important 
office, there is a difficulty in believing this ; though it is 
honourable to Mr. Lowe; who is nothing if not combatiye, 
that he wished to entersupon the. awkward ‘and vexatious 
struggle which awaits the re cof strong sgt and 
Radical | who* “enters ar Department as its 
chief. | ni er Mr. Cardwell is that man yemains to be 


seen ; ‘but the probability is, that My. Gladstone has as much | 





confidence in Mr. Cardwell’s firmness as the public have in 
his suavity. Mr. Cardwell made a speech some months 
since at Oxford, which denoted that he had already turned 
his attention to war administration ; and we have no doubt 
that, whatever Mr. Lowe may have wished, the War Secre- 
taryship was virtually apportioned some time before Sir 
John Pakington was called upon to resign. Our own con- 
viction is, that Mr. Lowe would have found the post un- 
tenable ; but we are also persuaded that the higher position 
which he is now to fill has been assigned to him in Mr. Glad- 


stone’s mind as long as the War Department has been pre- 


destined for Mr. Cardwell. It would have been quite 
reasonable for the reverse arrangement to have been made. 
Mr. Lowe might have quarrelled with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; but, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Cardwell 
would never have disagreed with Mr. Gladstone as Premier. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, would have been virtually answer- 
able for the financial administration, not only with the usual 
Cabinet responsibility, but with that of initiation and detailed 
choice of fiscal policy. Still more would this have been so 
if Mr. Childers or Mr. Stansfeld had been invited, as was 
very generally expected, to play Goulburn to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Peel. Mr. Lowe, of course, will not play Goulbuvrn ; 
he will play Lowe ; and Mr. tone means him to play 
Lowe. Mr. Gladstone’s reverence for finance, as an instru- 
ment of statesmanship, is even extreme, and his convictions, 
not only as to principles, but as to details, are held witha 
tenacity of which he himself must be thoroughly conscious, 
For him, therefore, to offer a brother statesman the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer is as high a compliment as he 
can pay, and as pregnant an act of State as he can perform. 

People of short memories suppose that Mr. Lowe has 
never distinguished himself in finance. To imagine so is to 
forget a fact which, whether to his credit or discredit, ought 
to be remembered, namely, that there was a financial main- 
spring to his education policy as Vice-President of the 
Council which had quite as much to do with it as his educa- 
tional opinions. But, strange as it may appear to the average 
baby-memories which are employed on contemporary events, 
Mr. Lowe had a political. existence before he became the 
best abused Minister of Education. Mr. Lowe took office 
in 1852 at the Board of Control. It is necessary to lead 


our readers— 
“© fromm the lovel of to-day 


. Up to the summit of bo long ago,” | 
in order that Mr. Lowe's present position may most reason- 
ably be accounted for.. He had always an_ encyclopaedic 
reputation, but in December, 1852, he had never spoken on 
India—the business of the department to which he was then 
made Secretary. Indeed, Mr. Lowe had only been a month 


ox roi Parliament, andy no for an we know, had only 
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spoken twice. The first.occasion was a debate on the 
Common Law Courts of Ireland. The speech was able, but 
was not much talked of. It was the second speech, made in 
the great debate on Mr. Disraeli’s budget which proved 
fatal to the first Derby Government, that Mr. Lowe made 
his mark. Next day every one was asking, as we well 
remember, “ Who is this Mr. Lowe?” and London corre- 
spondents and Parliamentary sketchers set to work in their 
usual fashion upon his personal lineaments, some of them 
suggesting that he was a Circassian, while the well-informed 
came out with funds of information about his colonial ex- 

rience. The subsequent speakers in the great debate 
exhibited not less interest in-the new light. Mr. 
Lowe’s “lucidity,” “closeness of argument,” “ well-known 
abilities,” ‘‘eloquence,” and “admirable logic” were 
lauded by (amongst —- John Pakington and Sir 
A. Cockburn, while Mr. Disraeli characterisiically pro- 
nounced him “an accession to our debates,” though “all 
the opinions he had yet expressed were,” in Mr. Disraeli’s 
opinion, “anything but sound.” Mr. Gladstone is a better 
judge of financial soundness, and he probably then arrived 
at a conclusion which subsequent acquaintance has verified. 
Those who care to ascertain the grounds of Mr. Gladstone's 
judgment will do well to consult this 1852 speech of Mr. 
ore They will there find that he espoused that principle 
of remitting taxes on the guarantee of surpluses which was 
always the corner-stone of Mr. Gladstone’s policy ; that he 
defended the Malt-tax with equal soundness and ingenuity, 
and with a “ knowledge of brewing” quite after the fashion 
of Adam Smith, his favourite, and now even fanatically- 
followed exemplar ; that he advocated the withdrawal of 
troops from colonies ; that he pithily described the colonies 
as “lands where there is no House-tax, no Income-tax, no 
assessed taxes, no assize duties;” that he mercilessly 
denounced the brewers’ monopoly ; that he satirized Mr. 
Disraeli’s over-zeal as a free-trade convert ; that he accused 
him of seeking popularity by post obits based upon future 
surpluses he had no reason to count upon; and that, 
in grasp of facts, marshalling of figures, and concise 
and transparent expression of principles, Mr. Lowe exhi- 
bited all the best qualities of the best Parliamentary 
financiers. Picturesqueness in finance had not then been 
invented, and it seems now to have been killed by the 
studious dryness of Mr. Disraeli and the helpless. baldness 
of Mr. Hunt ; but there was enough of lively illustration 
in Mr. Lowe’s 1852 speech to suggest that, if he chooses to 
revive Mr. Gladstone’s budget-sensations he may do so— 
with characteristic differences indeed, but with no diminution 
of public interest. 

The acceptance of office by Mr. Bright is a. subject for the 
heartiest public satisfaction. There would have been some- 
thing exceedingly depressing in a refusal on his.part to bear 
a burden the character of which his public conduct is so 
certain to affect. It would have established a hiatus between 
the governing and the executive forces in public affairs. So 
long as a great Englishman can affect the fortunes of his 
countrymen by his public action without being required to 


-.assume officially a share in the conduct of affairs, all calcula- 


tions are made in the dark and with difficulty. No one 
knows who is really in power, and several very bad practical 
results are certain to accrue. The Ministry will lack in- 
itiatory power. The irresponsible great man will wield his 
influence without a due sense of that grave - responsibility 
which cannot be morally detached from its exercise. And 
the example will lead the highest and best-minded men to 
aim at power without responsibility, while the lower order 
of politicians will seek for place without thinking it necessary 
even to affect public spirit. Mr, Bright’s accession to power 
will have the best possible effect in discouraging these evils. 


- It will also have a revolutionizing influence on our system 


of government by party from the circumstance that Mr. 


~ Bright occupies a position such as no politician of his colour 


vhas ever taken. When Sir William Molesworth took office, 
how great was the step supposed to be gained! But with all 
his Radicalism, Sir William Molesworth was, to all intents 
arid purposes, one of the class by which England had pre- 
viously been ruled. He soon gave indications of pliability ; 
he was no obstacle to anything that the statesmen of the old 


. type desired. Mr, Milner Gibson’s appointment was simply 
“an empty compliment to the extreme party, for when 


in office he is not at all to be distinguished from 
Ministers of the ordinary official type, except by what 
‘Thackeray called a don’t-care-a-damnativeness of manner. 


What is it that distinguishes Mr. Bright’s accession to office ? 





This: that his resignation would vitally endanger the 
Ministry ; that he would unquestionably resign if certain 
things were done which have been done in our time by quasi 
Liberal Ministries ; and that there is little reason to fear his 
having to resign, because the Prime Minister has more 
sympathy with him than with any other member of the 
Cabinet, and values his support on principle more than that 
of any other colleague. As regards the department which 
Mr. Bright has chosen, we rejoice that it is comparatively 
not an onerous one. When a nation desires a man’s services 
it desires his best services, and Mr. Bright’s best services are 
his wisdom in council and his eloquence in debate. As an 
administrator Mr. Childers might probably beat him hollow. 
A man entering upon office for the first time just as he nears 
his grand climacteric, cannot possibly be au fait of depart- 
mental work, and would probably waste his time at it, Mr. 
Bright is not the man to read a great many more documents 
than he can understand ; he is the man to put to a subordinate 
more shrewd questions in half an hour than he could answer 
ina month. The country does not wish him to wear himself 
out in labours which are not in his vein, and the Board of 
Trade, with Mr. Milner Gibson’s noble example of efficient 
inaction before him, will suffice to render him official without 
in the least cramping those great gifts which the country 
desires to see him exercise. 

The lesser members of the Government. will have great 
opportunities, The Marquis of Hartington has to organize 
the telegraphs. Mr. Goschen has to deal with a crowd of 
hitherto unmanageable questions of rating and Poor-law 
management. Mr. Bruce, well aware that as yet health 
legislation is nearly a nullity, has, amongst other things, to 
make it real and trenchant. Mr, Fortescue will find plenty 
of work at the Irish Office as Mr. Gladstone’s scheme pro- 
gresses. Of some of the subordinate members—Mr, Grant 
Duff for instan t things will be expected, and Mr. 
Layard is happily relieved from the necessity of semi- 
officially bolstering up Turkey. The Ministry starts with 
the best pr s of realizing its high thoughts in high 
deeds, and we regard the dangers of division with which idle 
tongues threaten it as chimerical in the last degree. It is 
not likely such a Ministry could have been brought together 
at all had there been any probable points of difference in 
sight. 








THE PULPIT AND THE PETTICOAT, 


A’ a consolation banquet given on Tuesday last to Mr. 

Bernal Osborne by his admirers and supporters at 
Nottingham, the Conservative reaction which has been ob- 
served in the counties and the Lancashire boroughs was 
traced very wittily and acutely to its real sources by the 
versatile and keen-tongued guest of the evening. Speaking 
immediately of his own defeat at Nottingham, but indirectly 
touching upon the general politics of England, Mr. Osborne 
ascribed his ill-luck to the combination against him of the 
two most powerful constituents of society in this country— 
“the pulpit and the petticoat.” Intending probably to put 
forward merely an amusing paradox, the rejected of Notting- 
ham has pointed to a very unpleasant fact—one less applicable, 
however, to his own case than to many other Liberal defeats. 
Mr. Osborne’s rejection, indeed, was scarcely a Liberal 
defeat at all, and the election of Sir Robert Clifton and 
Colonel Wright was a triumph over the united Liberal party 
of Nottingham, into whose ranks Mr. Osborne himself per- 
sisted in introducing a fatal schism. Nor is it clear that at 
Nottingham religious bigotry had much to do with the issue 
of the strife. Sir Robert Clifton’s extraordinary personal 
popularity, aided, as his opponents gallantly confess, by the 
charms of Lady Clifton, who is still more popular than her 
husband, secured his own return and that of Colonel Wright 
as his colleague. Mr. Osborne was at the bottom of the 
poll, and the small numbers of his following compared with 
the supporters of Mr. Seely and Mr. Clayden plainly show 
that, from the first, he had no chance whatever of success, 
and that his retirement in time would have secured one seat, 
if not two, for the Liberal party. However, it is useless to 
quarrel with facts. Mr. Bernal Osborne is Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, and will be so to the end of the chapter ; some- 
what restive in thé traces of party, an insecure ally, and a 
soldier who perhaps maintains over-chivalrous relations with 
the opposite camp. His failure at Nottingham was pre- 
destined by his former success ; it would be untrue to say 
that it was in any degree the effect of the propaganda of the 
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pulpit, and it would be an excess of courtesy to ascribe it 
to the omnipotent influence of the petticoat. 

But when we turn from the special case of Nottingham to 
the general view of the English election contests, we are 
bound to acknowledge the truth of Mr. Osborne’s formula, 
and to admit that where the Liberal party have been beaten 
they have been beaten chiefly by the combination of forces 
to which Mr. Osborne referred—by the alliance of “the 
pulpit and the petticoat.” We are not sure that a philo- 
sophical analysis might not reduce these two forces to one. 
They are, at all events, cognate and similar, and exercise 
upon each other a powerful reciprocal influence. It is 
notorious that from the beginning of time the power of 
priests of every creed has been founded on the docile and 
unreasoning attachment of “ the petticoat.” Divines of the 
Church of England have long perceived that in this attach- 
ment lay the strength of their Establishment; and, 
according to their various tempers, they have scornfully 
rejected, or, in more instances, have artfully used such sup- 
port. It is twenty years since Mr. Kingsley proclaimed 
that the Church was losing its hold upon Englishmen, and 
that the churches were filled with “bonnets and babies.” 
And since that time, as before it, every extended movement 
in the Church has been of a kind that has addressed itself 
to the emotional natures and limited understandings 
of the gentler “sect.” To this tendency may be as- 
cribed the inexplicable growth of Ritualism, a form 
of superstition which by no possibility could appeal to 
the minds of large classes of men, but which, as a mere 
modification of millinery, is suited to the tastes of the 
majority of women. And as the extravagance of the High 
Church party runs into ritualistic formality,'so the extrava- 
gance of the Low Church runs into the equally feminine vice 
of hysterical sentiment. The millinery of the one is scarcely 
more offensive and noxious than the mawkishness of the 
other. So at ‘every coast of Anglicanism, the “ fishers of 
men,” finding their legitimate occupation insufficiently 
remunerative or unsuited to their tastes, cast out their baits 
for “silly sisters.” It is not astonishing that when the 
parsons are really roused to resistance by some actual or 
imagined prospect of danger, they can summon to their aid 
a noble army of Amazons of imposing numbers and strength. 
Ladies do not reason, especially when the clergy tell them 
to take anything on trust ; and as they were told to believe 
in the late elections that the Church was in danger, they 
went out to battle in confidence, and lost Mr. Gladstone not 
a few of his firmest supporters. Even Mr, Mill went down 
in a great degree under the blows of his ungrateful clientéle. 
For in Westminster, as in the counties—that is, wherever 
the influence of “society” is all-powerful—the pulpit and 
the petticoat were able to achieve a remarkable success, for 
which, we trust, at some future time, when the ladies come 
into the enjoyment of their own, they at least will be grace- 
fully penitent. 

So much for the mischief that the “ petticoat” standard 
worked to the Liberal cause during the great party battle. 
As for the pulpit itself, the fons et origo of the Protestant war- 
cry, it would have had no right to congratulate itself on its 
achievement, but for its Amazonian aid. Perhaps too much 
has been made of the power of the clergy. Notwithstanding 
the disheartening examples of Lancashire and of some of 
the metropolitan counties—the only constituencies in which 
the Liberal party was at once materially and morally 
defeated—we may safely assert that the attempt to kindle 
religious bigotry in England has signally failed. From the 
Episcopal Bench downwards, to the most ignorant and 
malignant of “literate” curates, Mr. Gladstone was 
denounced in every variety of abusive language. He was 
likened to Achitophel, to Judas Iscariot, to the Author 
of Evil himself. He was pointed at, to the horror 
of many old ladies, as a Papist and an Atheist; he 
_ was cursed, after the peculiar fashion of parsons, being 
publicly prayed for. It is only the other day that one 
clergyman asked his parishioners to pray for the Queen’s 
salvation because she had been obliged to send for Glad- 
stone and Bright ; yet in this very borough, where pulpit 
influence was exercised so violently, a Liberal candidate 
defeated a distinguished Tory. This does not look like the 
success of the “ No Popery Propaganda.” In fact, in Lanca- 
shire, it was the anti-Irish feeling that won Mr. Disraeli his 
most vaunted triumphs ; andin the metropolitan counties it. 
was the unworthy snobbism of the “ villa voters,” the twelve- 
pounders of Kent and Surrey, that testified to its worship 
of respectability by throwing its weight on the Tory side. 











Making these large deductions, considering what a power 
the State Establishment of the English Church gives its 
clergy, and knowing how passionately the fanaticism of Pro- 
testant England was appealed to by those officers, of, the 
State, we ought rather to be surprised that the Liberal 
party met with so few reverses, than inclined to wonder at 
some dozen defeats, We go so far with Mr. Osborne. as to 
admit that “the petticoat,” and through the petticoat the 
pulpit, did not a little mischief in the late contests ;. but the 
struggle we believe accurately tested, on the whole, the 
strength of the clerical party, and that strength is measured 
by the minority in which England has left the Tories. 








THE STATE OF SPAIN. 


ge passing through the first stages of her revolution 
with remarkable unanimity and temperance, Spain is 
beginning to suffer from those disturbances which generally 
mark the trying periods of transition from tyranny to 
freedom, Prim said some weeks ago that you could not. have 
a republic without republicans ; and the extreme politicians 
of the Peninsula seem as if they were determined to prove 
that republicans are not wanting in the country, and that 
they can make their power felt. The curse of all. revo- 
lutionary phases—large bodies of people making “‘demon- 
strations ” in the streets, with flags, distinctive colours, and 
often arms—has begun to afflict Spain. The con- 
sequences are such as might have been anticipated. 
Demonstration has been met by counter-demonstration ; 
the monarchists have endeavoured to trump the repub- 
licans; collisions have occurred, and the democrats, 
flushed by a little temporary success in, these street 
wrangles, have proceeded to still more objectionable 
acts. Movements have occurred at Cadiz which amount 
to open insurrection. The malcontents last Saturday 
erected barricades which it was necessary for the troops. to 
take by assault, and the outbreak was subsequently repeated 
on a more alarming scale. The workmen engaged by the muni- 
cipality of Madrid, out of charity, have struck in 
of a reduction in their wages, and the National Guard were, a 
few days ago, called out against them. At, Puerto a similar 
event has taken place, and at Tarragona the cavalry.were 
obliged to charge and disperse a mob of.monarchists and 
republicans, who had.got up a species of faction fight in the 
streets. It is said that in the latter city, the republicans 
intend, if they can manage it, to release and arm the con- 
victs, but that precautions have been taken to prevent such 
a design being carried out. The most serious of these meve- 
ments, however, is beyond comparison that of Cadiz. It 
has} assumed very formidable dimensions, and is hourly 
growing more dangerous. The insurgents have occupied 
the Hotel de Ville and the adjacent houses; the convicts 
and the former rural guard have taken part. with them, and 
the civil governor of the city has sought refuge, at.San 
Fernando. That the whole of Andalusia isin a threatenin 
state may be gathered from the fact that, the Provisi 
Government has found it advisable to appoint ,General 
Caballero de Roda commander-in-chief for military operations 
in that province. The revolution in Spain has unhappily 
received that baptism of blood without which, it seems, no 
revolution can’ be born into the world. 

It is of course impossible not to feel disappointed at. the 
turn matters have taken, and at the oye of that noble 
spirit of mutual concession which marked the early days of 
the revolution into a mood of jealousy, antagonism, and 
violence. But there is no reason to suppose'that the sub- 
stantial gains of the last few months will be lost or seriously 
impaired by the attempts of a few egotistical and impatient 
sectaries to impose their will upon the nation. The ps: 

have, on the whole, exhibited a vast amount of sense 
and self-control since the flight of Isabella, and the states- 
men now at the head of affairs, though their conduct is un- 
doubtedly open to criticism on some points, have shown an 
honest desire to fulfil the wishes of the people, and a thorough 
appreciation of the ideas and tendencies of the nineteenth 
century. : 
over, and that Spain will not again be plunged into the dark- 
ness of Bourbon or any other despotism. The chief blame 


of the present disturbances must lie with the blicans. 
They are not a very powerful body in Spain, boasting 
a tolerable muster in some of the and they have 
endeavoured to make up by violence for they | 
want in numbers, It is an e habit of re . 
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—as of a good many other political theorists—to con- 
sider that they have a species of divine right to thrust 
their opinions per force upon any community in which 
they may happen to find themselves. The majority may be 
inst them; that matters nothing. They are themselves 
profoundly persuaded that society can only be regenerated 
according to their system, and, if society has not the sense 
to think so voluntarily, it must be made to think so by the 
might-of barricades, pikes, infernal machines, or any other 
agency. In this respect, republicans are often extremely 
like despots of the Bourbon type, or the priests of Infal- 
libility. They are doctrinaires, with an unfailing specific 
for the relief of all social disorders, and they conceive them- 
selves not only justified in curing the patient against his own 
will, but actually bound to do so as a matter of conscience. 
This essential similarity may account for the fact that 
republicans and reactionaries are not unfrequently found to- 
gether. Such is the case at the present moment in Spain, if 
we may rely on the accounts sent us from that country. 
It is said that the democratic movement in the south is 
aided by adherents of the fallen régime, and that the dis- 
turbances have been in some degree fostered by Bourbon 
gold. Certainly it is only in this manner that the ex-Queen 
can hope to prepare the way for her return. She is so 
thoroughly detested and despised by most Spaniards that 
she would have not the smallest chance of exciting a civil 
war in her favour if she appealed to the people openly in 
her own name. It may be that she sees a possibility of 
success in allying herself with a body of malcontent repub- 
licans, shrouding herself behind their colours, and raising a 
false issue, such as may perchance set Spaniards at enmity 
with one another. The unity exhibited in September and 
October baffled all hope of reaction ; but there is reason to 
believe that since then intrigues have been goivg on in the 
Peninsula which have resulted in the creation of a certain 
amount of disunion, and in the lamentable collisions which 
are now exciting anxiety in Madrid. The Bourbons, as 
such, however, dare not as yet show their heads, and the 
republicans are obviously in a small minority. The 
monarchical demonstrations have far exceeded theirs in 
numbers, and the democrats have resorted to violence in 
some instances to prevent the other side expressing its 
views. How unfitted Spain is for a republican form of 
government is sufficiently apparent in these facts. 

In one respect the Provisional Government has itself to 
blame, unless its conduct is susceptible of some explanation 
not apparent to foreigners. The delay in the elections to the. 
Constituent Assembly, by which the future constitution of 
Spain is to be determined, is an error of a very serious kind, 
and doubtless one of the causes of the present condition of 
affairs. A Provisional Government is a necessity in the first 
days of a revolution, at which time it exercises a very legiti- 
mate authority ; but it becomes a usurpation if prolonged 
beyond the requirements of the hour. The Spanish nation 
has not as yet been consulted since the fall of Isabella, and 
the factions have a plausible excuse for saying that there is 
nothing to show that they have not as good a right to govern 
the country as those who now hold the reins of power. It 
is perhaps not to be hoped that the most extreme sectaries 
will bow to the decision of the people even when it has been 
authentically ascertained ; but the more moderate probably 
will do so, and the Ministers would possess an enormous 
moral power, now wanting, if they could say—“ Universal 
suffrage has declared itself in favour of such or such a form 
of government, and that form we will maintain against all 
opposition.” The general elections, however, are not to be 
held until the 15th and 16th of January, and the Constituent 
Cortes will not meet before the 11th of February. It is 
that Assembly only which can decide whether Spain is to be 
a monarchy or a republic ; or, in the former case, who the 
new sovereign is to be ; and the sooner it is summoned to 
its work the better. 








PUBLIC PROSECUTORS. | 


MONGST the safe proposals for the reduction of the criminal 
classes we should place in the front rank the scheme of 

Mr. Edwin Hill, who has devoted a short and practical pamphlet 
to the subject. His theory is based upon the fact that, while 
crime is systematically pursued by great numbers as a profes- 
sion, society, through the law, deals with it in an uncertain and 
unorganized fashion, We are too lenient, be says, towards 
the capitalists of the thief and the burglar—the receiver of 











stolen goods and the maker of jemmies and centre-bits. The 
harbourers of persons known to have no regular or honest 
calling should be brought under closer supervision, and land- 
lords who let houses to tenants of the Bill Sykes order should 
be made amenable to punishment. Now, to a certain extent, 
we believe that there are statutes already providing for Mr. 
Hill’s requirements. They are, however, notoriously inopera- 
tive through lapse of vigour in prosecuting. In London, for 
instance, in back streets and slums, one can see the whole com- 
merce of thievery carried on with as much regularity and 
absence of uneasiness as the commerce of a corn-exchange or 
a meat-market. There are the rag and bottle shops, contain- 
ing those empties which the butler can never retarn, stuffed 
with missing keys and pokers, with lost gems, and other miscel- 
laneous things of a household which a dishonest servant can 
make away with. Next door you may observe piles of pocket- 
handkerchiefs and clothing, the latter principally children’s gar- 
ments, which may account for the occasional stripping and kid- 
napping read of in the papers. Unquestionably here are receivers 
of stolen goods, but the police, instituted only for the repression 
of active crime, will not interfere to prosecute where proof of 
an offence would be difficult. We cannot see why persistent 
raids should not be made on these establishments. The ex- 
tinction of a few of them would be perhaps of more benefit 
than either muzzling dogs, seizing children’s hoops, or making 
a raid upon tavern-keepers who permit women on their 
premises at unlawful hours. There would be no interference 
here with the liberty of the subject which could not be justified 
upon the most substantial grounds. Decidedly, as Mr. Hill 
notes, what we want is an attack on the criminal classes at a 
vital point. Deprive them of a means of disposing of their 
gains, render it extremely difficult for them to procure shelter or 
food, and you effect something definite towards their extinction. 
For we believe with Mr. Hill that there is a “ class ” of criminals, 
and that they possess a distinct community of interests, and 
are bound together for a common object. The lawas it stands 
wars against this class ineffectually. However obnoxious the 
idea of a public prosecutor may be to English people, until 
such a functionary is established our failure in this respect will 
continue to afford a sad contrast with the boast we make of 
our progress in civilization. For instance, if we had a public 
prosecutor, his very first duty would be (after looking sharply 
towards the promoters of companies and the organizers of 
swindling insurance offices) to direct inquiries into the manage- 
ment of pawnbrokers’ establishments. Here, on a larger scale 
than in the rag and bottle shops, we have the same encourage- 
ment given to criminals. How few cases do we hear in a 
twelvemonth of the caution supposed to be displayed at those 
places. Whenever such a case does appear, it is only when 
the article offered is of such great value that its loss is likely to 
create a fuss. The honest shopman is a good judge of the 
degree to which it is safe not to call for a constable, and only 
when the constable is pretty sure to come of himself at another 
bidding, will he send for the police. The wealth achieved by 
pawnbrokers in very short periods is a proof that the trade is 
a flourishing one, and, without charging the men engaged in it 
with downright dishonest practices as clearly open to punish- 
ment as pocket-picking, we do not entertain the least doubt 
that an immense proportion of their profits in low neighbour- 
hoods is derived from the procuration of stolen goods, which, 
when once pledged with them for small amounts, are seldom 
redeemed, and are then sold at a close approach to their 
intrinsic worth, 

Mr. Hill does not refer at length to that division of the 
criminal class which subsists by violence and outrage against 
the person. Here we also want a public prosecutor and a 
much severer interpretation of the criminal law. It may be 
assumed that most thieves have the desire to be garotters, 
and only fail for lack of pluck, opportunity, or strength. In 
fact, the garotter naturally develops from the thief—the 
graduated scale indicating first, prig, next ticket-of-leave, and, 
finally, the “ ruffian” of Mr. Dickens. ‘Now, if we could suc- 
ceed in spoiling the trade of the thief we should without doubt 
decrease the proportion of crimes against the person. Thieves 
are very insufficiently punished. It might be well to add the 
penalty of the cat to repeated offences. This instrument, we 
believe, might be used with far more effect ; and on the stripping 
of a garotter for his couple of dozen, it might be beneficial to 
parade all the thieves in the gaol to see the scourge doing its 
work, Chicken-heartedness is a vice of the time, as @ con- 
temporary noted with considerable point the other day. Oar 
magistrates as a rule are far too merciful, and so are our judges. 
No man yet that we have read of has been whipped for kicking 
his wife, and leaving her once a week or so for dead, and yet 
that bratality is becoming grossly frequent amongst the lowest 
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orders. Now, is there any objection to fastening up a human 
beast to the triangles who has been over and over again con- 
victed of this a and who grins at the magistrate who 
commits him to idleness with gentle exercise for a month? 
Our humanitarians may object, but humanitariatiism has 
already been carried too far. We have conceded to it the 
right of private hanging, which was a good thing at least for 
vivid reporting, and we have rendered some of our prisons at 
least not undesirable residences. Yet crime is getting the 
better of us; and this sort of article, which we are compelled to 
write simply from the recurrence of the period when knocking 
down sets in in London, is becoming a regular feature in our 
newspapers. Of course we shall be told of the time when boys 
were executed for stealing quart pots, and women hung for 
lifting shop goods, and that these wholesale butcheries were of 
no effect; if the boys were whipped, and women had their hair 
cut off and confined with no one to speak to, the petty 
larcenies would probably decrease, but the cases are not 
parallel, In the first instance, few executions took place for 
violent offences, such as garotting or street attacks, and in the 
next the terrors of the punishment were mitigated to a great 
ag by the frequent and almost rollicking exhibition of 
em, 
; What we require is a public prosecutor who would, though 
in amore systematized and accredited way, do for society gene- 
rally what is done in a special department by the association for 
prosecuting offenders against women. Such a functionary might 
possess a regular and complete staff, or the police might so far 
be converted from their present mode of working as to be turned 
to account. This functionary should exercise a sharp detective 
supervision over thieves’ kitchens, and be in a position not only 
to examine those places as a boy would a nest, but to prosecute 
the chiefs and arrest the habitués of them. There is something 
comical as well as scandalous in those stories or journalistic 
narratives of a night with Sergeant Bullseye. We take it that, on 
the whole, those sketches are true—a little flavoured, of course, 
out of the common literary cruet-stand which your ready-writer 
has at his elbow. Sergeant Bullseye takes the writer to White- 
chapel, and shows him various batches of thieves. He seems 
as proud of them as a poultry rearer of his fowls. He calls 
attention to the more remarkable specimens, their points and 
breeding, and gives an account of their latest appearance in 
the dock. Every one of these fellows, he assures our writer, 
is a thief and lives by thieving, is a burglar and lives by bur- 
glary, and so on. Bullseye will also exhibit to our ready- 
writer his neat collection of tramps in what are called tramps’ 
lodging-houses. Nor is his show exhausted. He has whole 
streets in his list where vile women rob and drug their victims, 
and in which are enacted nightly scenes of hideous brawl and 
blasphemy. Landlords take rents for all these houses, from the 
thieves’ den, from the notorious thieves’ public, under the pro- 
tection of the law. The police will not interfere with the 
denizens of the foul street until the parish authorities complain 
of the nuisance, and very often this is not done because the 
vestrymen are landlords of such stews themselves. And yet 
we have statutes enough to instigate severe repressive mea- 
sures in all those circumstances. As we have said before, 
they have slackened, and their operation is enervated by a false 
spirit of humanitarianism, and by an unwise consideration for 
principles whose universal application is impossible. The feeling 
that prefers a riotous election to an election contested by 
ballot is exactly the same sentiment which prefers to cultivate 
a criminal class rather than seem to interfere with the liberty 
of the subject. By all means let the subject have as much 
liberty as is consistent with the permanence of the community 
in which he lives; but that liberty does not infer the personal 
freedom of the man who puts himself beyond the pale of society 
by crime. In such cases interference is an imperative and 
necessary duty; and properly to enforce it we must have a 
public prosecutor, and a more thorough supervision of the dens 
of thieves, garotters, and burglars. 








THE TYRANNY OF MARRIED PEOPLE. 
think it was Lamb who made a pathetic complaint 


couples in his presence. In his quaint style, the humourist let 
out that on such occasions he felt entirely subdued, awkward, 
and desolate, that he also experienced a sense of injury and as 
if there were an indirect attack made upon his peace of mind. 
We should say that most persons of single views would feel 
very much as Lamb did under similar circumstances ; but there 
is another situation, not of so pronounced a kin 
bachelor is often made conscious of certain social 
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possessed by the married man. Even in good circles, a visitor 
may observe a constant flashing of signals between the married 
guests. It is perhaps needless to remark that such messages 
are confined, where there is propriety, to wives and their respec- 
tive husbands; but, in any case, the fact of these going about, 
combined with the consciousness that he of all assembled has 
nothing in common with the notions that prompt them, render 
the bachelor, if not for a moment unhappy, at least impelled 
to fall back upon those cynical consolations which have been 
specially designed for celibates. He may note that if he 
addresses a remark to Mrs. A. who sits next him, Mr, A. at 
the other end of the table seems to have it conducted to him 
by a process of sympathy which we must leave mesmerists or 
Mr. Home to discover. When Mrs. A. replies, A. looks up 
with a glance of intelligence, although his attention is due, and 
indeed is given, to the conversation of those in his immediate 
neighbourhood. You must know that what you say and what 
you do will be subjected op your departure to a dual criticism 
which has the dangerous advantages of being neither public nor 
responsible, and which, being the sum of two experiences, one 
male and one female, often possesses an accuracy terrible 
for the subject of it to contemplate. For instance, supposing 
you are the sole bachelor at a country house. A few of the 
men remain up to smoke a last cigar, having been almost 
audibly cautioned (you can either hear or see the notice) against 
overstaying a short leave of absence. One by one, they dis- 
appear, except perhaps an extra polite or courageous gentleman 
who is good enough to see you suffering from a dim sense of 
injury, and remains longer than the rest. At length he goes, 
and you are left. Next morning you may be perfectly certain 
that if you were thought worth a discussion, you have been 
thoroughly weighed, measured, and done for, in that mysterious 
conclave at which there are no witnesses, If you only study or 
draw out the men a little, ten to one you will get from them 
what the wives think of you, and perhaps even what they have 
said ; for there are men with clever wives who do not object to 
give you a quiet prod of the bodkin they are proud of. But 
the wives—sweet hypocrites !—conceal their opinion from most, 
though if you watch their faces off guard, you catch a glimpse 
of it. Here, without doubt, the married man has a social 
power far beyond the isolated and “ wild ass” independence of 
the bachelor. It has been settled that the wife selects her hus- 
band’s friends after marriage. She weeds them at her own 
taste, and plants others more in accord with her sentiments. 
And indeed she does this constantly, to the end of the chapter; 
and, as a rule, she is right in her instincts. For a woman in 
this way acts in a great measure from instinct, aided by the 
direct knowledge which she extracts from her husband, and 
which has been perhaps imparted to him in bursts of confidence 
never intended for conveyance to her. 

Even where a husband and wife are on cool terms, a bachelor 
will find that their forces are, as a rule, still kept for the mutual 
assistance of each other. If the wild ass kicks up bis heels in 
unlawful places, and it comes to be known by the husband, the 
high jinks of the spirited animal are not unrecorded in the books 
of the wife, although the latter is in public anything but cordial 
to her spouse. It is a dreadful blunder (to say nothing of its 
intense meanness) for a bachelor to hint a fault in his friend’s 
wife to the husband of the lady. He probably deserves to be 
knocked down in the first place; but, if that is not done to him, 
he has for ever made an enemy for himself of the lady, who 
will inevitably be informed of the indiscretion. The reverse is 
also true. If you agree, even in a fatal hour, with a woman 
who complains of slight imperfections in her husband, she will 
never forgive you for the sympathy. You must also beware of 
contradicting her, as you may run the risk of being considered 
a hypocrite. It is better in such circumstances to say 
something perfectly vacuous, better still to beat a retreat 
from the dangerous point as gracefully as you can, 
Bachelordom is most assuredly helpless in many particulars 
when opposed to the united powers of man and wife, 
and it may be hinted that there is, besides the special 
attitude of strength enjoyed by each man and wife, a 
general freemasonry amongst the married designed to depress 
and “ discover” the single. Perhaps this arises from a a 





that the bachelor is giving a bad example to the world, t 
he must be deficient in courage, as he has not ventared on 
as the phrase goes, is kept 
together. We do not now refer to the casual petting of an 
eligible, which is-done as a matter of business, nor indeed to 
the general social entertainment of single people, who are 
treated quite as well as they could expect, but to an almost 
undefinable line being drawn, a position being assumed from 
the married look down on the single and think them 


small. Bachelors, on the other hand, are not sufferers from 
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the union and consultation of husband and wife when they are 
careful to win the good will of both, and no doubt when a 
mistaken estimate is made by one of the two parties sitting 
in judgment, the other often endeavours to correct the calcu- 
lation. On this score, however, we would merely observe that 
those who have secured the good graces of the wife, have no 
the odds against them in any debate which may ensue. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF NOVELS. 


N her “Calebs in Search of a Wife,” published, as nearly 
as we can remember, about sixty years ago, Hannah More 
introduces incidentally a few names of novels, some of which, 
and perhaps all, are real titles of books popular in her day. 
Among them are “ Perfidy Punished,” “Jemmy and Jenny 
Jessamy ” (which has rather an unreal sound with it), “ Sorrows 
of Werter,” “ Too Civil by Half,” “ Rosa Matilda,” “ Sympathy 
of Souls,” “The Orphans of Snowdon” (this may still be 
detected in obscure shop-windows), “The Fortunate Footman,” 
and “ The Illustrious Chambermaid.” The titles give a very 
good idea of what the bookswere. But a similar thing cannot 
be said of “ Henry, Harl of Moreland,” a pet novel, we believe, 
of John Wesley’s, and still to be found in country publishers’ 
lists, with a preface by him. This was some years ago re-edited 
by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, and published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. It was the most grotesque thing in the world; as 
laughable as “ Box and Cox,” while aiming at pathetic and even 
solemn effect. Our recollection is that at the close of the story 
the hero receives the reward of virtue in being married to 
Abenaide, daughter of the Emperor of Morocco, and that, on 
his wedding-day, he goes through a grand display of gymnastic 
feats—we forget if there were any fireworks afterwards. 

That these things should’ever have been swallowed with 
avidity seems tc us almost as incredible as some contemporary 
or nearly contemporary incidents. We cannot even hang a 
man in public now; but how long is it since Jemmy Dawson 
was publicly hung, disembowelled alive, and quartered? A 
regular series of caricatures, from a hundred years ago to the 
time of Seymour, would show a curious and, on the whole, 
inexplicable, change in the spirit of popular humour. We can 
still smile at Dr. Syntax, in occasional incidents, with the 
help of Rowlandson; but who on earth could read him through? 

These are old topics. In nothing is there a greater difference 
between eighty years ago and the present time than in the 
selection and treatment of incident in fiction, and, indeed, in 
caricature. The latter has lost some of its insolence and most 
of the cruelty which, as late as Seymour, it retained—though 
we have been sorry to see in the Tory comic press attempts to 
revive the old brutalities and horse-langh humour. But, in 
fiction, the change is more startling than that from stage- 
coaches to railways; and though we have had some fine and 
comprehensive essays on English novelists, we are not aware 
that any critical writer has yet attempted to trace through its 
several degrees of conflict and fluctuation the change which has 
come over the spirit and methods of fiction. Of course, we 
are not abcut to make the attempt within the compass of a 
short article, but one thing is obvious, that in modern times 
we have much less adventure behind which you see the author 
pulling the strings, and much more incident which is appa- 
rently self-evolved. Adventure, rather than natural story, 
seems to have been the ruling idea of the novel up to a com- 
paratively late period. It would be very curious to note the 
contrasts and the occasional minglings of the two currents. In 
Fielding, there is more of the old vein, the old spirit of 
adventure, than in Richardson. There is some of it in “The 
Vicar of Wakefield ;” for all its naturalness, the incredible, 
not to say ridiculous, Burchell masquerade being quite’in the 
old vein. In naturalness we have scarcely—if even the reserve 
be admissible—excelled Jane Austen yet. But it is very in- 
teresting to note that a writer who has powerfully influenced 
modern fiction, Charlotte Bronté, could not heartily relish the 
former lady; and quite rebelled when Mr. Lowes held her up 
as a model for her, as anybody may see who consults Mrs. 
Gaskell’s memoir. In the “ Pickwick Papers” we had strong 
traces of the old element of adventure; but it was used for 
purposes of burlesque, and in our own day the vein is neglected, 
except for a similar purpose, or in writing avowedly fantastic, 
chiefly intended for the young. 

Sensationalism, as we now have it in novels, is, in the main, 
a “newspaperial” product,.as the name itself is newspaperial 
—deriving, as that undoubtedly does, from the parenthetic 
word which we sometimes see inserted in the course of reports 
of horrible cases in courts of justice:—“He then strack her 
on the temple nine times with the poker (sensation), and the 





blood poured down in streams.” ‘The odd part of the case in 
respect to sensationalism, as it is called, is the exaggerated 
invective of which Miss Braddon has been made the subject. 
How much, if any considerable amount of harm her novels 
have done, is a question impossible to answer; but it may well 
be questioned whether the tendency of her books can be called, 
in any conventional sense, immoral. And it may be also ques- 
tioned whether a sufficiently subtle analysis of some novels 
which enjoy the highest possible repute for morality might not 
disclose in them tendencies very questionable from the same 
point of view as that from which Miss Braddon has been 
judged. At all events, that sensationalism of commonplaces, 
as it may be termed, which at present characterizes a good 
many novels may be largely referred to the natural effect of the 
newspaper, in bringing home to us daily details of crime which 
happen close to us, and in the midst of what we call our 
civilization. The consequence of having the exceptional, é.c., 
the criminal, incidents of the daily story thrast under one’s 
eyes “ at one fell swoop, staring all together,” as Lord Byron 
says upon another topic, is to give too great prominence to 
crime considered as a commonplace, and in dissociation from 
what escapes record because there is no newspaperial reason 
why it should be recorded, even if it could be arrived at. 
Nearly allied to the characteristic of sensationalism as it is 
called, is that of sensuous objectivity. This is a charge which 
lies heavily against the lady novelists in general. It is natural 
that they should delight in describing gorgeous furniture, and 
perhaps that they should go into some detail in relation to 
matters of eating and drinking; but there is a zest in the tone 
of some of them when they have to speak of wines and truffles, 
and gorgeous curtains and soft cushions, which has a very 
unpleasant effect upon—well, at the least upon ascetically 
disposed readers. A similar vein is disclosed, too, in a good 
many of the novels written by men. Nobody can fail to have 
observed how greatly more respectable, not to say genteel, the 
ordinary dramatis persone of the novel have lately become. 
The gentlemen belong to clubs and drink the best wines, and 
the ladies all go to kettledrums and five-o’clock teas, and every- 
body goes to dinner at from seven to eight o’clock. The most 
ordinary incident in this exalted kind of life is considered of 
sufficient dignity to be deserving of an illustration by a high- 
class artist; and it is considered a rather exciting picture 
if Mr. Millais or somebody else draws you two gentlemen 
showing chiefly their backs, but faultlessly got up by their 
tailor, with perhaps a lady, also faultless in get-up, standing 
with her hand on the banister, or sitting on a chair with a fan 
in her hand; while underneath are some such words as—* Did 
you not find him at his club?” or, “ Yes, we leave to-morrow 
for Switzerland.” 

The prevalence in recent fiction of the conflict of imper- 
fectly apprehended opinions concerning the most serious social 
questions is a feature which cannot be overlooked, whatever 
may be said of the taste of some of the books in which the 
conflict is presented to us by literary ladies. It is perfectly 
natural that the minds of women should be the first to reflect 
particular phases of feeling, opinion, or half-opinion upon 
social questions, and accordingly it is from women that we have 
had what are called “social problems” most frequently and 
most vividly presented. We have had “ Jane Eyre;” “ Rath,” 
by Mrs. Gaskell; “Lost and Saved,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton ; “ A Hero’s Work,” by Mrs. Duffus Hardy; and.other 
novels of the same order, which are at bottom conventional, 
and which, conventional or not, only graze the skin of such 
“ problems.” 

On the whole, perhaps, the presence in fiction of “social 
problems” in which women are deeply concerned—boldly stated 
by women themselves—is the most striking feature in recent 
novels, The statement of such difficulties is made with more 
or less of consciousness, more or less of mere conventional 
feeling, and, of course, with more or less clear-headedness and 
reference to principle. But it is only those who have lost, or 
who never had, faith in human progress who can see in such 
a symptom only a prognostic of evil. There is evil in it, or 
about it, as there is in or about anything human; but if, on 
the whole, harm is to come out of it, we had better renounce 
all faith in the moral order of the world. 


lee 


WE observe that Mr. Robert Buchanan was to-give 


: announced a 
series of readings from his own works.on Thursday evening last, in 


Greenock. We understand that these were merely.experi 
Mr. Buchanan purposing to eontinue the readings in London. 
selections made poems are admirably suited for pu 





reading, and those who have. heard Mr. Buchanan read in private 
| have no doubt of his success. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





WE are informed that Sir William Page Wood, the new Lord 
Chancellor, will retain his position on the Woolsack only 
pending the settlement of the Irish Church question, after 
which he will retire into private life. Sir Roundell Palmer will 
then become Lord Chancellor. This follows on his refusal of 
the office of Lord Justice of Appeal vacated by Sir William 
Page Wood. 





Mr. Osporne made a lively, and in many details, a sensible 
speech at Nottingham on Tuesday. He certainly bears his 
defeat with the utmost good humour. Mr. Disraeli came in 
for a severe bantering on his expressions about the melancholy 
ocean and its influence on Irish character, which would doubt- 
less have been given in the House had Mr. Osborne been there. 
The orator then went on to slap on the back, in his own 
familiar and genial style, the members of the new Cabinet who 
have won his admiration. Mr. Lowe is thus honoured, so is 
Mr. Bright, and so is Sir Roundell Palmer, the expectant Lord 
Chancellor. Mr. Osborne concluded by a manly exposition 
of his sentiments, and seemed to think that his conduct in the 
House required a defence. He was sorry, he said, he ever 
made a joke, No man was more sensible than he of the draw- 
backs of a good digestion, and a mirthful temperament. 





Tue appointment of Judge O’Hagan to the Chancellorship 
in Ireland gives unmixed satisfaction to the bulk of the people— 
the Roman Catholics—and to the more respectable of Protestants 
who are not bigots or hungry place-hunters. The new Chan- 
cellor is a man of remarkable literary culture, and was a 
frequent contributor to a journal, started by Dr. Newman, 
called the Atlantis. Mr. O’Hagan’s papers in the Atlantis 
were generally upon esthetic topics. In the House he was one 
of the most successful Irish members, and his career on the 
Bench won for him the regard of both religious persuasions. 
The Dublin Mail had the bad taste to refer to him as a judge 
who had mysteriously won the affections of the Fenians. We 
need only refer to the expression as indicative of the sad con- 
dition of party disputes across the Channel. The Mail is clever 
enough to please its friends and even its enemies without a gross 
and unfounded calumny wrapped up in a thin disguise. In the 
Quéen’s Bench the Chief Justice got up a little scene touching 
the appointment of Mr. Lane, a solicitor, to the Mastership of 
the Court, which had hitherto been held by a barrister. It is 
a common practice in Ireland to stick an incompetent barrister 
into a snug berth, and most of the patronage being.held by 
the Bench and Bar, of course solicitors are rigorously excluded 
from these good gifts. It was a most wholesome precedent in 
this case, quite independent of the merits or demerits of Mr. 
Lane, to break through the monopoly, and it may be said that 
the Chief Justice utterly failed to prove a reason for its main- 
tenance. The Tories made use of their time in the smaller 
nooks put at their disposal. The Times of Thursday publishes 
a long list of names to be enrolled in the calendar of county 
court judges and judges’ registrars. 





Mr. Reverpy Jonnson persists in dining out and in preaching 
peace, despite the warnings of New York journals touching his 
digestion, and the complaints of Mr. G. W. Smalley concerning 
his political weight in his own country. This week he pre- 
sided at a banquet given to celebrate the first general meeting 
of the French Atlantic Company, and spoke with his usual 
point and vigour on the amicable relations which ought 
to subsist between this country and the United States. “ He 
was more sure that these relations would be maintained, what- 
ever political changes took place in England or America, than 
he was of the sun shining upon London on the following day.” 
This deglaration contained a piece of subtle irony touching our 
delightful climate. As it happened, the sun did not “shine” 
the next day, and very seldom does at this season. 


a 


Aw ugly state of things seems on the point of growing up 
in the east of Europe. Turkey is at length quite tired out by 
the continued assistance afforded by Greece to the Cretan in- 
surgents—assistance which has obyiously, and almost avowedly, 
been permitted and upheld by the Government; and the Porte 
has accordingly sent an ultimatum to the Ministers of his 
- Hellenic Majesty, with a few days’ grace for its consideration. 

The captain of the steamer which conveys this ultimatum has 





Athens if the demands of the Sultan should be refused. The 
| Turkish troops are said to be moving, in anticipation of the 

necessity of declaring war; and we are apparently nearer, the 
reopening of the dreaded Eastern question than at any time 
since the Crimean war. Unquestionably the Powers will do 
all they can to prevent a rupture, the consequences of which 
might be extremely grave. Even Russia, the traditional friend of 
Greece, and the expectant heir of the European possessions of the 
Porte, has joined with France and England in persuading the 
Greek Government to make concessions to the demands of Turkey. 
Whether the Ministers of King George have the power to take 
such a course after all the excitement of the public mind, or 
whether they even desire to take it, may be doubted. Should 
they refuse, war is not likely to be averted, and Russia, having 
made a show of advising moderation, will probably await her 
opportunity for turning matters to account. Herein lies the 
danger. If Russia should take advantage of a rupture between 
Greece and Turkey for advancing her own designs upon the 
latter, the peace of Europe will not beof much longer duration. 





_on the bench of magistrates ;. 





Greece may be frightened or persuaded into withdrawing from 
her Cretan policy; but the future atthe present. moment looks 
menacing. The rights of the question are not, easily defined. 
On the one hand, Greece very naturally sympathizes with the 
Cretans; on the other, Turkey cannot. be.expected to tolerate 
an open attack on one of her possessions by a» Power which 
affects to be in amity with her. 





Tue last letter penned by Berryer cannot be read with 
unmitigated satisfaction by the Emperor. It has a curious air 
about it. Imagine an Englishman on his death bed saying 
he was going to heaven on a special political mission, and pro- 
claiming that in order to be properly accredited for this pur- 
pose he had accepted the consolations of the Church. Here.are 
the words, and let our readers judge if we have misinterpreted 
their meaning—“ I bear these wishes to heaven for your 
Majesty, her Majesty the Queen, and our. dear France. That 
they may be less unworthy to be heard by God, I quit life armed 
with all the succours of our holy religion.” | 





Tat obnoxious person calling himself Father Ignatius, but 
whose name is Lyne, seems at last to have sounded the lowest 
depths of idiotcy, if of nothing worse. .He has threatened to- 
excommunicate some silly woman who..once believed. in him, 
and to publish the sentence in the newspapers. .Of course it 
was an empty threat. Now that Dugdale, of .Holywell-street 
ill-fame, is dead, we do not believe that an. his lives 
who would lend himself to the publication, of -Mr. Lyne’s,¢ex-- 
communications. There are newspapers which publish dis- 
gusting advertisements, and also advertisements for the disposal 
of inappropriate babies, but we cannot. think that the love,of 
filthy lucre would tempt even them to.p te Mr, Lyne’s 
scandals. It is, however, a warning to all decent women to 
avoid association with persons who attempt to subject them 
to “solemn life vows of obedience.” The lady who was to have 
been excommunicated fortunately had a mother.who took. Mr. 
Lyne’s letter containing the threat to Dr. Tait,.and the Bishop 
has stopped the practice of Mr. Lyne’s peculiar ministration 
within the diocese of London. We trust that,he will not readily 
find a pulpit open to him elsewhere. Hnglish clergymen.are- 
usually gentlemen, and they will scarcely. care to-be associated 
with a man who uses threats of exposure .to. intimidate the 
women whose pastor he professes to. be. 





Tux. terrors of the law have fallen upon a.pauper named 
Church, who was brought before the ,lopal,bench of .magis- 
trates at Ramsgate on Monday. ‘This harde: ba, | 
criminal had not only made. grima 

but had caused some of his 1 
sentenced to twenty-one days Barc 
One would like to kno 
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a wife of the mature age of fourteen, and a baby came into the 
house a year afterwards, so that, as the counsel remarked, 
“ they were all babies together.” Here is a tempting outline 
for a novelist. It is not often, however, that lads with strong 
developments in the direction of jewellery descend to common- 
place matrimony, and there is something more pathetic than 
amusing in the kind of picture presented to us in the words of 
the counsel describing the household of his client. 





Wuo was in the midst of the parsons “met together” 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern this week? The hissing, roaring, 
and stamping was worthy of the nomination-day of a con- 
tested election. And yet the matter before the council was a 
simple affair touching the conversion of the heathen. We pay 
dearly on the whole for our heathens and for Dr. Colenso. That 
able arithmetician’s calculation as to the figures and the in- 
spiration of Genesis has demoralized the sense of politeness in 
quiet country curates, in rural deans even, and has almost 
stirred a few bishops into a heated concern for the Church. 
Meanwhile, might it not be suggested as within the range of this 
controversy that those interested in the literal accuracy of the 
Old Testament should put out something definite upon the 
vexed questions recently raised about it? Not only Dr. Colenso 
but many of our geologists and men of science have been 
hinting challenges to them often enough, but all that comes 
back is a reverberation of oracles, and a demand for faith, 
which begs a surrender of the ground to be fought for. A 
correspondent of the Pall Mall on Tuesday last wrote a brief 
but pithy letter on “ Parsons and Politics,” in which he defended 
the clergy from imputations which might “ bring the body into 
contempt among the thoughtless, the uninformed, and the un- 
developed.” Quite right; we want no Bradlaughism ; but we 
should not be the worse off if the clergy, besides the respect 
accorded them by every educated person in reverence for their 
calling, tried to earn the general sympathies of the country by 
exhibiting Liberal views in their teaching and doctrines, and 
in withdrawing in some degree from the skirts of Mr. Disraeli 
and his friends, to which they have clung and are clinging 
with an almost impious disregard for that higher protection 
which is always supposed to be extended to the Church. 





Sm Ricwarp Marne has caused to be erected at the end of 
Parliament-street a semaphore for regulating the street traffic 
at the junction of the streets. The semaphore will be very 
useful, and the only pity is that it is hideously ugly in design 
and glaringly coarse incolour. This is the more to be regretted 
that the semaphore in question—with its green twisted column 
and vermilion arms—is the most prominent object in front of 
New Palace-yard, as one looks towards the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Westminster Abbey. The railings recently put up 
round New Palace-yard are rather “ spiky,” but they are an 
artistic marvel when contrasted with this ghastly signal-post, 





A Fenty captain has recently been captured. He had escaped 
some time before from the Mallow bridewell, and promises with 
much candour to break loose again. The narrative of his appre- 
hension is quite stirring. Two constables pursued him into a 
wild part of the country, tracking him carefully from one place 
to another, chiefly from a custom of the pursued of dropping 
into the roadside shebeens for refreshments. When nearing 
their quarry the police hid in a car, which was driven close to 
O’Brien’s horse. They then started up and called on him to 
surrender, but the Fenian put his steed at a ditch, and 
aitempted to escape throngh the fields. The constables over- 
took him, however, but had to knock him down before he was 
tamed. Even then he kept calling on the few country-people who 
happened to be present to rescue him in the name of the Irish 
republic and of O’Brien who was hung at Manchester. The 
crowd did not exert themselves for the patriot beyond cursing 


' the officers, although, had the scene occurred in the neighbour- 


hood of Cork or Dublin, we suspect the case would have been 
different. 





Tax lifeboats are doing noble work during the dark nights. 
An account of the wreck of the North Briton in Mount’s Bay 
describes the upsetting of the boat, and the imminent risk and 

utter exhaustion of the crew when got on shore. Yet there 
was no difficulty in procuring another batch of brave fellows 
to man her again. “The boat had to be pulled to windward 


Sometimes she would 


bated breath, fearing she must go over, and then again she 


would gain a yard or two. The way was disputed inch by 
inch, and at last the victory was won. But no one who beheld 
the struggle will ever forget the manner in which the boat was 
managed by Mr. Blackmore.” This record would probably fit 
in, slightly altered, with the circumstances at twenty different 
points this week. In Ireland, and on the Welsh coast, the 
shipping losses have been very heavy. It might be suggested 
that the different persons rescued at those wrecks should be 
asked to contribute to the Lifeboat Fund. Oddly enough we 
do not find amongst the boats built by communities for the 
institute a single one presented by master mariners, or by 
people saved from drowning. 





Tne Cattle Show has been so exhausted by the daily papers 
that there is little left to be said about it. It would be perbaps 
unkind to refer to the literature of the occasion, in which the 
special reporters were vivacious. It is always a wonder to us 
why ladies should go to this exhibition. It is not nice, in any 
sense of the word; yet the hall is crowded with them as if the 
pigs and bulls were as interesting objects as the pictures at the 
Academy, or the music at a morning concert. We should think 
that a cattle-show is a great godsend to the managers of music- 
halls and the keepers of those chronic entertainments which 
have been referred to as novel and amusing. Plenty of ballet 
is provided for the farmers, and the songs of the comics are 
refreshed with new allusions in honour of these gentry. Thus 
they see life, while the objects of their tenderest solicitude are 
being cared for at Islington. Those objects of art do not, how- 
ever, enjoy themselves without some drawbacks. Connoisseurs 
poke and punch them, feeling for their fat, and for those points 
which only reveal themselves to men learned in such things. 
Why not hang “ Please not to touch” on the beasts, as is done 
on flowers at the horticultural festivals ? 





Consots are now at 92} to 92} ex dividend for money, and 
923 to 92% ex dividend for the January account. There has 
been much fluctuation in the railway market, but prices are 
now steadier. The foreign market has likewise been un- 
favourably affected; prices, however, are recovering average 
quotations. Colonial Government securities are unchanged, at 
good prices. The market for bank shares has been inactive; 
in some instances prices have given way. Financial shares are 
without alteration. No important variations are marked in 
mining shares. With reference to the 5 per cent. A debenture 
stock of the Great Eastern Railway Company, holders of fully 
paid up allotments are required to send them in to the secre- 
tary by the 15th inst., to be exchanged for registered debenture 
stock certificates, while holders of allotments upon which 90 
per cent. has been paid are to deposit them by the 28th inst., 
on which day the books will be closed in order to prepare the 
dividend warrants payable on the lst January. We are in- 
formed that a second memorial on the evasion of its engage- 
ments by the Italian Government has been presented to the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange by the Italian Irrigation 
bondholders, and that the committee again postponed the con- 
sideration of the official quotation of the tobacco loan. Atthe 
meeting of the Franco-American Telegraph Company, the re- 
signation of the chairmanship by Mr. Lowe, <n consequence of 
his having become Chancellor of the Exchequer, was accepted 
by the shareholders with regret. The report of the directors 
was adopted, and a special resolution was passed for the issue 
of share warrants to bearer. Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, & Co, 
have advertised the dividend due the 14th January, on the 
Tamboff-Kozloff Railway Five per Cent. Loan. 





At the general meeting of the East India Company the 
accounts showed the security fund invested in Consols and 
Reduced Annuities to be £6,812,823. 11s. 8d., at a cost of 
£6,215,421. 18s. 3d. The investment accounts show 
£13,616. 1s. 5d, at a cost of £12,283. 12s, 11d., and £5,000-in 
Exchequer Bills, at a cost of £5,006. 10s. 6d., making a total 
of £17,280. 3s. 5d. -It was announced that the usual dividend 
on the stock would be paid on the 6th proximo. A call of £8 
per share, the whole of the remaining uncalled capital of the 
Oriental Commercial Bank (Limited), has been made payable in 
two instalments of £4 each on the 7th of January and ‘th of 
April, 1869, at the offices of Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. A 
meeting of the shareholders in the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company is to be held on the 19th inst., to consider 
the means of raising new capital for the completion of the 





eastern portion of the line. The prospectus of the Honduras 
Opal Mining Company (Limited) is issued, the object being to 
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work a large number of opal-mines held under a concession 
from the Government of Hondaya According to the arrange- 
ment made with the vendors, they Me not to obtain any return 
until the holders of the preference shares shall have first 
received 15 pér cent. per annum. Accordingly, the capital is 
fixed at £60,000, in shares of £5 each, of which 9,000, ranking 
as ordinary shares, are to be assigned to the late proprietors, 
while the 3,000 preference shares are now offered to the public. 
Formal notice is given, on behalf of the International Financial 
Society (Limited and Reduced), that the petition for confirming 
the resolution reducing the capital from £3,000,000 to £1,500,000, 
is to be heard before the Master of the Rolls on the 19th inst. 
At the meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company the report of the directors was adopted, and a 
dividend of 3 per cent. declared for the half-year. At the 
meeting of the East India Irrigation and Canal Company the 
directors’ report was. adopted, and a special resolution was 
passed accepting the offer of the Government to purchase the 
works of the company in accordance with the arrangement 
already entered into. 





The National Provincial Bank of England have declared a 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 
6 per cent. for the half-year—equal together to a rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum. At the special meeting of the directors of 
the London and River Plate Bank (limited) it was resolved to 
declare a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half-year ending 30th 
September last, together with a bonus of 3} per cent., making, 
with the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paidin June last, a dis- 
tribution equal to 13} per cent. for the year. At the, extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking 
Company (limited) the resolution previously passed in favour of 
the fully paid-up shares being converted into shares to bearer 
was confirmed. The report of the Bank of British North 
America recommends the usual half-yearly dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, and states that, notwithstanding the 
recent occurrence of banking and other failures in Canada, the 
directors see no reason to anticipate that the distribution for 
the present year will fall short of that of last yéar. A new 
banking compuny is in the course of formation, to be called the 
Palatine, with a capital of £600,000, in £20 shares, to take 
over the Liverpool and Birkenhead business of the Alliance. 
At the meeting of the London Chartered Bank of Australia a 
dividend of 4 per cent. for the half-year (£40,000) was recom- 
mended, together with the appropriation of £5,000 to the 
reserve fund, leaving £11,885 to be carried forward. The half- 
yearly meeting of proprietors of the Union Bank of London is 
convened for the 13th January. 








MEMORANDA. 


Tue new play, “ Pietra,” in which Miss Bateman is now appear- 
ing at the Haymarket, will delight all who are capable of appre- 
ciating tragedy. There are many who are not—who re the 
form of tragedy as obsolete, and the spirit of it as absurd ; and 
these, doubtless, will find much that is ridiculous in “ Pietra,” even 
as they would find much that is ridiculous in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
if they did not know it was Shakespeare’s. “ Pietra” is a tragedy 
without bombast, without armies of awkward supers, with a plot 
hingeing upon a terrible struggle between love and suspicion, with 
one very noble feminine character in it, and with much admirable 
acting. ‘‘ Pietra” is not emotionally so strong a piece as “ Leah,” 
nor is the character which Miss Bateman assumes in it so touching 
and dramatically effective as that she sustained ian “Leah.” But 
her character of “ Pietra”—to which we regret we cannot give 
more extended notice—is informed with a lofty and pure idealism, 
and it is acted with a consistent elevation of tone and manner 
which impresses the spectators ina very marked way. The piece 
has met with a grateful and warm reception, and we hope it will 
continue to receive public favour. 

We have received an elaborate description of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Strand, from which it appears that unusual efforts have been made 
to introduce into the new theatre some striking novelties in theatre- 
building. These we may speak of hereafter ; in the mean time it 
may be noted that the opening pieces will be an operetta, a comedy- 
drama, and an operatic extra za, and that special arrange- 
ments have been made for rendering this —— light, and novel 
sort of entertainment efficient and agreeable. There is ample room 
for a theatre of this kind, and we have no doubt that, under Mr. 
Hollingshead’s experienced management, the new venture will be 
successful. We hope the orchestra will be kept well in hand ; the 
independence of most theatrical orchestras is rather painful to hear 
—whether they happen to be drowning a song or lending an addi- 
tirnal thrill to a stage-murder. ; 

We regret to observe in the columns of the Theatrical and 
Musical Review a report of the intended engagement, by a well- 
known theatrical manager, of a notorious woman of the town, 
whese portrait—which might be taken as the personification of 





girlish innocence—is familiar in shop windows. We should regard 
such an engagement as an insult addressed to the whole theatrical 
profession. There are not wanting people whose dull intellect, 
harbouring an obsolete Puritanical superstition, regards every 
actress as a limb of Satan. To such people this engagement would 
be a triumphant argument ; and we trust, on every ground, that 
the scandal, and the occasion for it, will drop dead before the first 
breath of publicity. 

There is to be an international exhibition of the fine arts at Munich 
next year, the King of Bavaria having directed his Minister of Public 
Instruction to take the properinitiatory steps. No better city than 
Munich could have been chosen for such an exhibition. Leavi 
out of the question its own splendid collections of pai ting and 
sculpture, the Bavarian capital is centrally situated, offering a suit- 
able place of meeting for Paris, London, Berlin, and Vienna, If 
this exhibition is likely to draw many strangers to Munich, we 
hope she will endeavour to keep her hotel-prices more in accord- 
ance with common decency than they are at present, and that she 
will put a veto on the performance of Wagner’s music in the Stadt- 
Theater while the exhibition lasts. 

There will shortly be sold at Leipsic, the centre of the book- 
trade of Germany, the library of the late Archduke Maximilian. 
The collection is said to embrace many ancient manuscripts and 
valuable scientific works. There will also be found in our adver- 
tising columas a list of very valuable works which are at present 
for sale, from the libraries of Prince Lucien and Prince Louis 
Bonaparte, the King of Prussia, Baron Humboldt, and others. 
Such a collection of rich and rare editions seldom comes within 
the sphere of purchase at all, and will doubtless awaken the curiosity 
of half the bibliophilists of Europe. 

Patti is still suffering from some affection of the throat, which 
prevents her singing. it is now ominously remembered that her 
mother lost her voice shortly after her marriage. 

We are to have “ Faust” as a ballet, says the Paris correspondent 
of the Star, and Gounod has written the music for it. Lower, “on 
land,” it is impossible for “‘ Faust” to go. In the opera Goethe’s 
play is badly enough treated ; in the various dramas it is grossly 
outraged ; but in a ballet! Imagine Faust dancing round the 
earth-spirit in the dress of a disguised harlequiv, and Marguerite 
pirouetting in short petticoats and profuse muslin through a stage- 
garden! If it be not too late, we hope the ballet will be composed 
of the second part of “ Faust,” which no one understands well 
enough to misrepresent. 

Mr. Browning is so fond of psychological riddles that we ven- 
ture to commend to his notice a story which has just appeared in 
the daily papers about a man becoming violently mad in a church 
in Coleraine, just as he was about to be married! Whatsolution 
of the mystery is most probable? Was he shamming madness in 
order to get off? Ordid the prospect coming so nakedly near 
madden him? Or was the young lady so anxious to be married 
that she had concealed and condoned her lover's insanity up to 
that point? In any case, some people will detect tautology in the 
title given to the story by the newspapers—“ A Mad Brid , 

The Mormons have hit upon an ingenious plan for keeping 
outsiders at a distance. They are attempting to introduce a new 
alphabet which shall baffle Gentile cryptographers. According to 
the Round Table, 10,000 school-books have printed in the 
new characters. We are afraid that the conjugal arrangements in 
the State are not conducive to the keeping of a secret. 

Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, of New York, have made arrangements 
for publishing an authorized translation of Auerbach’s new novel, 
“The Villa on the Rhine.” : . 

Her Majesty has granted the veteran author Harrison Ainsworth 
a pension of £100 a year on the civil list. . 

‘A new magazine, entitled Britannia, will appear on the 23rd 
It will be edited by Arthur A Beckett, and illustrated in colours 
by Matt Morgan. . . 

The Shadow, a clever and well-written weekly journal which was 
started in Manchester a month or two ago, has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Ronald M. psp qaatienen well known in London 

riodical literature, who will edit the magazine. i 
P The last of the Monday Po Concerts on this side. of 
Christmas will take place on Monday next, the 14th inst. The 
programme for the evening is a very attractive one. : 

he next meeting of the Society for the Legon wemey of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Commerce will be held on December 16, at 

eight p.m. Dr. B. H. Paul will read a paper on “ 

Freezing.” es 
yarns 


tz 






The next meeting of the Institution of Civil be 
held on Tuesday, December 15, at eight p.m, The 
is “On Machines Employed in Working and Brea 
so as to Avoid the use of Gunpowder,” by Mr. 
Bidder, jan., Assoc. Inst.C.E. 


Sey | 


son Thornton, V.P., occupied the chair, 2 
address on the work ‘and Objects of the institute. A paper was read 





on “ Ethical Philosophy in we OW to 
tion ” by the Rev. WW. English, M.A., Viear of Great’ st 


At the evening meeting of the Royal ical on 
Monday, the 14th inst., at half-past eight, at yal Inst 
Albemarle-street, Sir R. I. | reggae ioe in the 

hair, the following paper w read :— i estern 
Abyesiala, from Metemma to the King’s Camp in Damot,” by 
Dr. H. Blanc. : ‘ . 

The Victoria Institute, or Pee Society of Cate Eee, 
holds its first ordinary meeting of the present session ~— onday | 
evening, at 9, Conduit-street, wig ge od . Robin- 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





LEOPOLD I* 


Waar should a king do to be saved from revolution during 
life and execration after death? ‘That question reveives a 
telling answer in these interesting and ably-translated memoirs 
of Leopold I., the wise King of the Belgians,—a man who not 
only'lived and died in the honest and intense affection of his 
people, but likewise in the esteem and admiration of the peoples 
and sovereigns of the civilized world. Now that Leopold is 
dead, can it be unreasonable to view his birth in the light of a 
special Providence? To the Belgian people, whom he saved 
from political extinction and slowly built into a free and powerful 
nation, such a'view must seem eminently true and just. These 
Leopoldine memoirs are admirably adapted for the instruction 
and ‘conversion of kings; and if only one among the many 
European sovereigns who will doubtless study them—one who 
has hitherto been desirous of ruling by divine right, which is 
generally undivine might—were turned from despotic and 
ruinous courses into the generous and liberal paths of wisdom 
inthe government of his people, that people would certainly 
be justified in attributing to the book something very like a 
spécial intervention in their favour. Had Queen Isabella of 
Spain, andthe other royal personages who go up and down 
Europe hungering after the thrones which knew them once, but 
shall know them no more for ever, been permitted to see, study, 
and understand the wise counsels contained in Theodore Juste’s 
volumes, it might have been better for themselves, and not worse 
for the countries over which they failed to rule with political 
common sense and decency. But why speak about the might-have- 
been? The fact is that, even as it was, not one of the persons 
now living, who formerly wore the round and top of sovereignty, 
fell from the heights of splendour and power without a full 
knowledge of those duties, an honest performance of which 
would have saved them fromruin. They had the wise Leopold 
before their eyes, not merely as a theoretic model, but as a 
splendid practical success; yet in spite of this fact, inspired by 
sheér pride and perversity of heart, they committed unpardon- 
able political sins, and so sinning, fell like Lucifer, never to 
hope again. Not yet, however, has Europe been purged of 
unwise rulers, great as the self-slaughter has been among the 
royal race. But such as yet remain foolish cannot be said to 
do so from want of teaching on a grand scale. If it were 
possible for kings to take advantage of their opportunities in 
‘this respect, they could hardly escape being as wise as Solomon ; 
they would certainly never be so foolish as the last King of the 
French, or she who was only the other day Queen of Spain. 
In studying the cases of Louis Phillipe and Isabella, royal 
pupils may learn, to their disadvantage, “how not to do it;” 
in the wise and successful life of Leopold I., King of the 
Belgians, they are taught that it is easier, more profitable, and 
more glorious for a sovereign to reign in accordance with, and 
not against, or in spite of, the good wishes, the good sense, the 
intelligence, and the higher interests of his people. 

With so excellent a theme, M. Theodore Juste could hardly 
fail to produce an attractive and instructive book. As Leopold 
was born in 1790, and died in 1865, the seventy-five years of 
his life were crowded with the greatest events of modern times. 
With many of these events he was in active contact; to 
himself some of them owed their origin; and although not a 
conqueror in the Napoleonic sense of the word, he performed a 
feat which for wisdom and stability outlives, if it does not 
outshine, the dazzling experiments of Napoleon in the same line. 
He founded a kingdom which lives, while all the kingdoms 
which the great Emperor may be said to have reared to the 
music of thunder and lightning, with sobbing accompaniments 
of human agony, have resolved themselves into their 
original elements or crumbled to political dust. There 
has, indeed, been a revival of the Empire; but that has 
always worn, and never so much as at the present moment, 
a sort of false glitter in its somewhat unfounded aspect. 
Leopold is dead, but Belgium lives, prosperous, contented, 
and strong with the life-blood of freedom. M. Juste, with 
an intense love and admiration for the memory of the late 
king, following the current of his life and reign, describes, with 
graphic, yet well-guarded pen, the various events which made 
his career remarkable even in remarkable times, and gained for 
his majesty the honourable appellation of the Nestor of Kings, 
“the just arbiter of their differences, and the wisest and ablest 
of negotiators.” Inpoint of intellectual and political ability, 
he was unquestionably the most distinguished member of the 





* Memoirs of Leopold 1., King of the Belgians, From Unpublished Documents 
By Theodore Juste, Authorized Translation, by Robert Black, ) 
vols, London ; Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, , sia Ira 








Coburg family. Leopold was fortunate in being trained fully 
up to the demand of his natural endowments; so that when he 
began to mingle practically with the world and take an inde- 
pendent outlook, his admirable good sense and faculty of calm 
prevision were of great use to him. At one time, when the 
Duchy of Coburg was seized by the French, the fortunes of 
the family were as gloomy as they could well be. By the treaty 


of Tilsit, however, Duke Ernest was re-established in full and 


peaceable possession of his dominions, and in 1807, when the 
two brothers went to Paris to thank the Emperor, Napoleon 
gave them a distinguished reception. Prince Leopold also met 
Napoleon at the Congress of Erfurt in 1808, and it appears 
that the Emperor, who was greatly taken with the Prince, 
would very gladly have received him into the French service. 
Such an idea was, of course, intolerable to the German 
patriotism of Leopold, who no doubt foresaw that it would be 
rather his destiny to fight, not for, but against the trampler 
of his country. This he did in a variety of battles, fighting in 
the Russian ranks until Napoleon was finally beaten out of 
Europe. In 1814, when Leopold came to England in the staff 
of the Emperor Alexander, the personal income of the Prince 
was not more than £400ayear. But there were good things in 
store for him in England, where he was universally liked— 
his handsome, manly appearance, and simple, unaffected 
manners endearing him to a people whom in all things he so 
much resembled. ‘The Prince of Orange, favoured by the 
Prince Regent, was then a suitor for the hand of the Princess 
Charlotte, but the Princess herself favoured Leopold, and 
maintained strenuously and successfully that she could only 
give her hand to the person upon whom she had fixed her 
affection. The Prince Regent slowly softened towards Leopold, 
and the marriage was celebrated on the 2nd of May, 1816, If 
ever a pair were beloved and admired by a whole people, it was 
the Princess Charlotte—daughter of an ill-used, hapless Queen 
—and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who was raised by his 
marriage to the heiress to the English throne from a condition 
of comparative obscurity and insignificance to one of the most 
exalted positions in Europe. This marriage produced universal 
satisfaction throughout the country, and the great hopes it 
inspired were only surpassed by the intensity of the sorrow 
which thrilled the heart of the nation when, little more than a 
year from the auspicious union, the Princess died in childbed, a 
few hours after giving birth to a still-born child. It is stated 
that “had she been skilfully treated, her life at least would 
have been saved”—a fact which then, and long afterwards, 
called up feelings of indignation among the people. The mar- 
riage in 1818 of the Duke of Kent and the Dowager Princess 
of Leiningen (Victoria of Saxe-Coburg), the sister of Leopold, 
was an important event for this country; for in the year 
following, the Duchess of Kent gave birth to a baby, Princess 
Alexandrina Victoria, afterwards Queen Victoria, who has 
reigned wisely and gloriously, though not without sorrows, and 
who, amid the shaking and crumbling of other thrones, has felt 
herself and her children become more deeply fixed in the affec- 
tions of her subjects. Far from pleasant to Prince Leopold 
were the years succeeding the death of his wife, At first, 
indeed, George IV. “ showed himself very well disposed towards 
his son-in-law,” but afterwards ‘ Leopold’s position became 
unbearably distressing between the King and Queen Caroline ; ” 
and when, at the conclusion of the scandalous trial, the 
Prince openly visited the Queen at Brandenburg House, the 
King was furious, and it is said never forgave Leopold for 
taking the side of his wretched mother-in-law against her 
brutal persecutor. But the loss of credit with the King did 
not lose him the friendly regards of the nation, in whose esteem 
he ever afterwards held a prominent place, not less because he 
had been the husband of the Princess Charlotte, than because, 
as uncle to Princess Victoria he acted towards her in the double 
character of a tender father and wise counsellor, well fitted to 
prepare the mind of a princess who was to fill with unexampled 
purity and boundless credit the most brilliant of existing thrones. 
Several years passed, and events thickened in the path of 
Leopold. His character for prudence, and foresight, and states- 
manilike ability, was established; and when the Greeks, hdving 
achieved their independence, were in need of a sovereign head, 
the great Powers decided, in 1830, in favour of the Prince as 
the one man living best qualified to weld Greece and the Greeks 
into a nation and a people. Subsequent events in the history 
of that country made many regret that Leopold had declined the 
great task. But the reasons of his declining the offered crown 
were perfectly justifiable and commendable. Qualified as he 


was, aud must have felt himself to be, to assume the functions 
of a king, he was far from being eager to fill a throne and 
wield a sceptre. It was not lack of courage, but his clearness 
of foresight, which made him decline the honour of being sove- 
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reign of Greece, a position which he felt to be hampered with 
impossible conditions. He would not become king without 
the means of success; and the fact that, on his accession, his 
first act would, according to treaty, have been to expel the 
Greeks from Acarnania and Aitolia, provinces of which they 
were then in complete and tranquil possession; or, as the 
Prince himself put the case, “ to hold the Greeks in subjection 
by force of arms,” seemed to him sufficient to render success an 
impossibility. 

But if Prince Leopold declined the throne of Greece, he 
accepted the throne of Belgium, which, as the result of the 
revolution, was detached from Holland, and established as a 
separate kingdom. This was a more honourable, but hardly 
a less thorny position than the one which he had already 
declined. Difficulties sprang up around his very candidature, 
in which he was opposed by France, the French Gévernment 
of that time having some spite of its own to indulge or by-end 
to serve. It is worth while.quoting a bit of conversation on 
the subject, between Count Sebastiani, French Minister of 


Foreign Affairs, and M. Alexander Gendebien, a member of the | 


Belgian Provisional Government who had been sent to Paris 
“to learn the definitive determination of the French Govern- 
ment,” The latter asks— 

“ «Whom do you recommend? Prince Otho of Bavaria ora Nea- 
politan prince—both mere children. Two children! Two children— 
to realize for us, to guarantee for us, at home and abroad, the results 
of our revolution, the promises of 1830... . . The candidatures of 
the Duke de Nemours and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg are alone 
worth thinking about; yet you reject both absolutely. There is but 
one way for us out of the perilous position’in which your double 
refusal places us—to go to London and propose the candidature of 
Prince Leopold and a French ; and if the King of the 
French persists in his refusal, we will go a step farther—we will take 
Prince Leopold without the French princess. Connt Sebastiani, 
rising, answered angrily, ‘If Saxe-Coburg sets foot in Belgium we 
will fire on him.’—‘ Very well; we will beg England to return your 
fire.’ * There will be a general war.’—‘ So be it; we prefer war, even 
a cng war, to a restoration, to a humiliation without interval or 
end, 

But things did not, of course, go thatlength. After a great 
deal of diplomatic fencing among the representatives of the 
great Powers, and much debating in the Belgian Congress, 
which at length agreed to accept the preliminaries to the treaty 
of peace between Belgium and Holland, Leopold became less 
hesitant, France ceased to oppose, so that in the end, when the 
people, through the Congress, pronounced unanimously for the 
Prince, he accepted the exceedingly democratic constitution and 
became King of the Belgians, whom he ruled wisely and suc- 
cessfully and with unbroken approbation for the long period of 
thirty-five years. Leopold was received in Belgium with 
acclamations, his progress from Ostend to Brussels being one 
continued ovation; and on the 2ist July, 1831, at the royal 
inauguration—it could hardly be called a coronation—outside 
the church of St. Jacques-sur-Cardenberg, the King took his 
simple oath—‘ I swear to observe the constitution and laws of 
the Belgian people ; to maintain national independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity.” The King then made a speech, in which he 
said, “I intend to surround myself with all possible lights, to 
draw forth all views tending to amelioration;” and again, 
“Gentlemen, I only accepted the crown you offered me with a 
view of fulfilling a task as honourable-as it is useful, that of 
being called to consolidate the institutions and maintain the 
independence of a noble people.” These words actually contain 
a sketch of the policy which shaped the endeavours of 
Leopold I. from the day on which he ascended the throne 
until the day of his death in. 1865. Nor was his course 
wholly a smooth one. His troubles began with an inva- 
sion by the Dutch; but that, as well as all succeeding 
difficulties, he encountered and overcame. with calmness 
and courage, and by the strong innate wisdom and genuine 
conciliatoriness of disposition by which he was so greatly dis- 
tinguished as a negotiator and arbiter. The rule of his conduct 
may be found in words used by himself in reference to the 
evacuation of the citadel of Antwerp. “In diplomacy,” he 
remarked, “it is a great merit, when you do not want to 
deceive others, not to let yourself be deceived.” His marriage 
with the Princess Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, was a great 
stroke in favour of Belgium. As M. Juste remarks, Queen 
Louise may be said to have brought with her the consolidation 
of Belgium’s independence. The Queen was a Catholic, and 
the King made the concession that the children of the marriage 
should also be catholics. “That,” he remarked, “will be a 
further link with the people which is devoted to its religion. 


It is virtue and not name which makes the true Christian.” | 


Writing afterwards to General Goblet, he says, “I am delighted 
with my good little queen; she is the sweetest creature you 
ever saw, and she has plenty of wits.” There is no doubt that 








the marriage was an excellent one, and greatly conduced to the 
happiness of the King in his incessant labours for the improve- 
ment of his subjects, and in perfecting the condition of the 
country, Amid many discouragements, he fearlessly pursued 
the course of a constitutional monarch; and so suecessfal. 
was he in establishing his throne on principles of justice and 
progress in the affections of the people, that when the king-, 
quakes and shaking of empires occurred in 1848, the King and 
kingdom of Belgium stood immovable amid the tempest: King 
Leopold saw the storm gathering, but his policy never having 
been one of resistance, he had nothing for himself nor for 
Belgium to fear, but much for France. It is curious to note’ 
that in writing to Leopold atithis time, Louis Philippe counselled 
a policy of resistance in connection with certain Liberal move~ 
ments in Belgiam, while Leopold, in writing to the French: 
King, counselled a policy of conciliation: and concessions 
Leopold took not the advice of his father-in-law, and was safe; 
Louis Philippe, declining to be advised by his far-seeing son-in« 
law, fell to ruin, fled from France, and dying, laid his bones!in 
English dust. The Nestor of Kings still pursued his: cone 
stitutional and conciliatory course, guiding and tempering, 
never attempting to force, the strong currents of political ten- 
dency. So long as Belgium was free, and not resisted in any, 
legitimate development of freedom, his position could not but 
be strong and safe. Leopold had studied deeply in the English 
school of politics, and he was shrewd enough to perceive that 
the English system was the model for him. In fact, Belgium 
was a little England, and he himself a monarch cast in an 
English mould. It is not a flashy system of government, it 
must be confessed; and in the mere gildings and trappings 
of royalty, Leopold cut a much less magnificent figure than 
some of his continental brethren. But governments, as 
well as ships, are tested by experiment; and in the: political 
cyclone which swept over Europe in 1848, the constitutional 
governments alone came scatheless out of fire and flood. These 
volumes are full of good lessons for kings, and one or two who 
still sit on thrones might study them with advantage. Leopold 
is, and will always be, a suggestive figure. He was —a 
endowed with a constructive genius; and to see him throng! 
the medium’ of M. Juste’s volumes, as in a mirror, labouring 
at, and for the good of, his little kingdom—friendly to both 
Protestants and Catholics, but favouring neither party unduly—~ 
desirous only that each should work for the good of all, and all 
for Belgium—is surely more than a mere literary loxury: 
Leopold was truly a working king; he took not his ease; and 
he spent himself, so far as that was possible, for the welfare of 
the trustful people who called him to reign over them, It was 
surely also a good trait in the King’s character that, being himself 
well married and provided for, he should take a lively interestin 
the prospects of his Coburg relatives, and eagerly desire: and 
assist their advancement in life. We shall not grudge him the pros 
found pleasure he felt at the marriage of his nephew and niece, 
Albert and Victoria; for he shared ‘with us and: with the 
Queen the burden of that great sorrow which the too untimely 
death of the good Prince Consort brought upon the land: in 
1861. Sound in heart and sound in head, Leopold I. was 
himself a man to love and admire; so that when he died in 
1865, the grief of all Belgium was deeply shared by us here; by 
every one capable of understanding and feeling, and by all who 
know how rarely the world is blessed with the spectacle of a 
monarch of pure heart and untainted life—one who feels that 
it is no derogation from his own greatness that his people alse 
should be great through the possession of freedom. 








ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON* 


TuerxE is one serious deficiency in this book—it omits Dr. 
MacDonald, who is, by general consent, one of the best of the 
religious poets of England. But, if he will excuse the bull, we 
will parody Nelson + saying that some day he may havean 
antiphon all to himself. é 

The volume forms one of the series of Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. for Sunday reading, and it is not, the least interesting or 
informing of those already issued. It consists—as may be 
stated for the information of those who have not attended to its 
progress in monthly parts—of extracts from the pote ne 
of this country, arranged, for the most part, ch ? 
and dating from the thirteenth century and the ee 
to Tennyson and Sir Aubrey wef ha criticisms w 
connect the selected pieces are eminen When 
the parishioners of Fairmeadow cousmissioned Mr. Bantam to 


© Brigland’s Antiphon. By George MacDonald, LL.D. London; Macmillaa 
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int the likeness of the minister, they expressed a particular 
desire that it should exhibit “ Mr. Kavanagh’s peculiar smile.” 
Although criticism is a work in which Dr. MacDonald is not so 
well known to the general reader as he is to men of letters, it is 
one in which he displays a fine intelligence, and his “ peculiar 
smile ”—one of the kindest and freshest things in the world 
of literature—plays over the face of the writing from first 
to last. 

We cannot affirm that he has, by writing this book, helped 
us to understand him, although he has been towards its close 
more explicit than he is supposed to have been in his other 
books : the critical or expository form necessarily lending itself 
more readily to explicit statement. Some time ago one of his 
critics in the British Quarterly expressed the charitable wish 
that there were some means in modern times (not the rack, of 
course, but something, we suppose, rather urgent) of compelling 
writers to declare their exact opinions. Now no man has 
written with less of deliberate reserve than Dr. MacDonald, 
and any difficulty that readers practised in theological con- 
troversy find in understanding him must be a difficulty not of 
his making, but of his disclosing. 

The sacred poet who takes up a distinctively Christian 

position labours under the difficulty that Christianity, as it is 
everywhere received, cannot exist without dogma, and that 
dogma cannot possibly be moulded into poetry. Supposing 
this difficulty got over by the poet’s turning the dogma into 
story, he is safe, as a poet, if he never breaks bounds. But he 
revives the original difficulty in full force if he ever allows it to 
be seen that he draws a distinction between story and story, 
considered as haman or divine, or as necessarily believable or 
unbelievable. For the purposes of poetry, it does not matter, 
supposing the poet a perfect artist, whether he believes one 
word of what he writes or does not—considered, that is, as to 
any possible bdsis of dogma. Most of the persons we know 
find Mr. Swinburne’s poem entitled “A Litany” affecting. 
Yet, if the propositions which the intellect ferrets out as 
underlying that poem were stated, there is nothing rude in 
presuming that Mr. Swinburne would deny every one of them. 
Now, to push this a step farther, the poet may, without 
poetic inconsistency, come before us and say, “I find in the 
human soul and in nature and life that God is love, that He 
speaks to us all by the inner voice, that this voice is authorita- 
tive, that He cannot have intended us to perish when we die, 
and, in fine, I find it written in the human soul, in life, and in 
nature, that the highest hope the human heart ever felt for 
humanity must necessarily contain the highest truth the human 
intellect could formulate—if it could.” So far, there is no in- 
consistency in what the poet says, and even those who would 
disbelieve his word are, many of them, found quite ready to 
reply, “ Very good—we do not feel sure of all that, but it is 
all very beautiful, and we will accept it as poetry, just as we 
take wine.” But if the poet introduces dogma or history into 
what he says, he immediately ceases to be a poet, so far as that 
fresh element is concerned, for a certain number of readers. It 
is not absurd for the poet to say, “I see that God is love, and 
I will sing of what I see in such fashion that you shall all 
believe it, for I will touch hidden fountains of feeling in the 
hearts of the most incredulous.” But it is downright absurd 
for the poet to come forward, and, in the same key, to say, “I 
see that in a certain year a decree went forth from Augustus 
Czsar commanding that all the world should be taxed,” or that 
any other historical event whatever took place at any con- 
ceivable time. The only answer Dr. MacDonald makes to this 
difficulty in its more personal shape is the old solvitur ambulando 
argument. He says, “Try it.” But if any one should reply 
to him that this is only equal to saying, “ My dear friend, you 
must try and fill up the blank spaces in your belief by letting 
your imagination pump up matter out of the strength of your 
desires, under the lash of your needs,” what answer has Dr. 
MacDonald to make ? 

The chief novelty in Dr. MacDonald’s collection of sacred 
poetry (apart, we mean, from his own comments, which are 
often of the highest beauty) consists in his brief notices of 
John Byrom, almost exclusively known as the author of a 
system of shorthand. You may occasionally meet with poems 
of his in selections for the use of schools and in books of the 
goody order, but we confess his peculiar merits, as exhibited in 
the passages from his writings which are given by Dr. Mac- 
Donald, were unknown to ourselves. If only for the sake of 
this one instance more of the truth that there is no copyright 
in truth, the book would be worth buying; but, quite apart 
from that, we can warmly commend it to the lovers of devout 
poetry as a handbook unique of its kind, and charged with the 
tenderest catholicity of feeling. If the book has a fault, it is 
that the quotation is conducted in too fragmentary a manner; 





and, assuredly, the poetry itself ought to have had the larger 
type to itself, and the criticism the smaller. This is a mistake 
of form, but it will have more effect on the reception of the 
book than unobservant people may suppose probable. 








“ SMOKE.”* 


Tue heroine of this charming little story by the Russian 
novelist, Tourguenef, is a woman whom most men have mety 
whom most women dislike, and whom nearly all men and wophen 
cruelly misunderstand and misrepresent. She is not unknown 
in books; but the odd thing is, that there also she is misundé 
stood. More than one recent novelist has tried to’ 
readers to do this kind of woman justice: he has invar 
failed. “A creature without a heart!” cry the men. “A 
designing and selfish flirt,” cry the women, “with not a touch 
of honest affection.” Whereas the woman in question has a 
dozen hearts, ready to give one away, in the frankest manner, 
to whomsoever asks—a woman overflowing with affection, 
which she uses as a luxury, and insists on ,bestowing on the 
nearest possible recipient; a woman honestly affectionate towards 
one man, and as honestly affectionate towards his successor; @ 
woman, very loving, very selfish, capable of immense and mar- 
vellous self-sacrifice to gratify her selfish pleasure in disinterested 
loving—in short, a woman whom other women cannot compre- 
hend. “ Smoke” represents only one episode in the life of such 
a woman; but we could fancy Irene Ratmirof repeating the 
story through her entire existence—that is, so long as her “ grey 
eyes, shot with a greenish shade,” were capable of doing damage. 
Women deal unfairly with this sort of woman by imagining 
that she is self-conscious and calculating, whereas she is physio- 
logically incapable of calculation in such matters. Men are fond 
of her in real life because she is tantalizing, and rather like her 
in books because she is capricious and interesting; but they 
think she is not quite safe; they never give her credit for 
honesty ; they mistake impulse for purpose, and deny the exist- 
ence of the most prominent point in her character—the presence 
of a quite helpless superfluity of tender emotion. For a long 
course of imbecile novels has very nearly taught us to believe 
that a very loving woman must necessarily be a fool; and a 
woman with keen intellectual penetration and a perfect emo- 
tional abandonment, which leads her into inconstancy and 
indiscretion, is almost invariably regarded as a monster, im- 
possible in real life. Still, she exists. 

How came Tourguenef’s latest story into its present form ? 
We know that the accomplished author of “ Father and Sons” 
—a book that set all Russia by the ears—is a thorough French 
scholar, for he writes in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and we 
were aware that another novel from his hands was 
We are not told whether Tourguenef wrote the story n Hat, 
or whether it is a translation from the Russian or French. 
However, here it is—a charming story, fall of quaint indi¢ations 
of character, shrewd observations on every matter under the 
sun, and possessed of .a romantic interest which, at one time, 
begins to look a little naughty, but which becomes quite moral 
and proper towards the close. The drama opens with some 
sketches of Russian visitors at Baden-Baden in 1862. To any 
one acquainted with Russian sentiment and aspirations, with 
Russian coxcombries and affectations of French elegance, these 
opening chapters are sufficiently interesting; but we earnestly 
advise the ordinary novel-readers, anxious to leap on to the story, 
to skip the first eighty-six pages. At page 87 they are intro- 
duced to the family of Prince Osinine, a poverty-stricken noble- 
man living in Moscow. His eldest daughter, Irene, is a tall and 
beautiful girl, of an obstinate and capricious disposition. Some 
people call her headstrong, others call her heartless: Litvinof 
is a young student, son of an official, and he is dreadfully in love 
with the seemingly cold and wilful girl, who treats him with 
studied reserve and apparent indifference. He does not 
to win her; but he goes dangling about the house, in the ordi- 
nary fashion, nursing his tender melancholy. All at onee she 
abruptly changes her manner towards him; begs him to forgive 
her for having been so rude to him, immediately begins to teach 
her younger sisters, and becomes wonderfully obedient and 
docile; in short, she undergoes a transformation similar to that 
of the charming Nan in “ Good for Nothing.” The custom 
declaration and pretty passages follow, and the Prince an¢ 
Princess are forced, against their will, to accept the student as 
their son-in-law, Here is a glimpse of the period :— . 


“One day he came to see her directly from college, in a et 
coat, and with ink upon his hands. She ran to meet him with 











* Smoke; or, Life at Baden, A Novel. By J. Tourguenef, Two vols. London: 
Bentley. ey | 
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habitual eagerness, but stopped short. ‘You have no gloves,’ she 
said, laying a peculiar stress on each word, and added immediately, 

Fie! what a schoolboy you look! Vous n’étes pas distingué’ * You 
are too impressionable,’ observed Litvinof. ‘ You area perfect student,’ 
she continued. And turning her back to him, she went out of the 
room. It is true that an hour after she begged him to forgive her. 
In general she readily acknowledged ber faults; only she accused 
herself of faults which she did not possess, and obstinately disavowed 
those which she really had. Another time he found her weeping, with 
her face in her hands, and her hair unfastened, and when, almost 
beside himself, he questioned her about her grief, she pointed to her 
chest. Litvinof trembled. ‘She is consumptive,’ he eaid to himself, 
and taking her hand, he inquired in a trembling voice: ‘ You are ill! 
I will ran for a doctor—’ Irene did not allow him to finish, but 
stamped her foot with vexation. ‘Iam very well—but this dress— 
Cannot you understand?’ ‘What is it ? the dress—I don’t know—’ 

What is it? Why, the matter is that I have no other, that it is old 
and ugly, and that I am obliged to wear the same dress every day; 
even when you—let whoever may come—you will grow tired of me at 
last, seeing me such a fright!’ ‘Pray, Irene, what are you saying ? 
That dress is very neat, and it is all the more precious to me because 
it is the one you wore the first time I saw you.’ Irene changed colour. 
‘Do not remind me, I beg, Gregory Mikhailovitch, that even then I 
had but one dress.’ ‘But I assure you, Irene Pavlovna, that: it 
becomes you beautifully.’ ‘No, it is frightfal! hatefal!’ she repeated, 
nervously pulling her long glossy locks. Oh! what poverty! what 
obscurity! How shall I escape from this wretched poverty and this 
daily humiliation?’ Litvinof was at a loss what to say; he moved 
away a little and regarded her in silence. Suddenly Irene sprang 
from her chair, and, placing her hands upon his shoulders, said, as she 
put her face, still wet with tears, close to his, and her eyes sparkling 
with happiness: ‘Bat you love me, you love me, don’t you? even 
in this abominable dress?’ Litvinof threw himself upon his knees. 
‘Ah!’ she murmured, ‘love me, my friend, my saviour!’ ” 


But the Court come to Moscow, and Irene is dressed up by 
her parents to go to the grand ball at which all the nobility 
will be present. Very wistfully and tearfully she begs her 
lover to ask her not to go. She has vague presentiments; 
and she will stay at home if only he desire it. 
no reason for this strange feeling ; and so she goes to the ball, 
and all the Court are mad about her. A childless uncle bar- 
gains with her father that she shall go to St. Petersburg with 
him the very next day. On that condition, she will become 
his heiress. Virginia has a fine fit of crying, but she goes all 
the same, leaving for Paul a heartbreaking note, asking him 
to forgive her and forget her. Litvinof is very like to die; 
but, like most young persons in a similar predicament, thinks 
better of it and goes home. 

An interval of ten years elapses, Litvinof is at Baden-Baden, 
and he is expecting there the arrival of the little Tatiana, his 
intended bride. Irene, in the mean time, has been married toa 
young general, and moves in the most aristocratic circles of 
St. Petersburg. Litvinof has never seen her since. As luck 
will have it, however, while he is dawdling away his time at 
Baden-Baden, Irene comes thither, sees him, sends for him, 
and introduces him to her husband. She is more beautiful 
than ever, and he would rather avoid her. But she insists 
upon his going to her house; and in time the old, dead volcano 
leaps up with new fire, and the whole world is convulsed. Con- 
flagration is catching. Sick of the false atmosphere in which 
she lives, sick of the sham courtesy, and the vapid people, and 
the insufferable tedium of the life around her, she thinks of 
her early days in Moscow and—and, at last, when he is re- 
proaching her with having drawn him towards her, and with 
having tortured him merely to gratify a passing and selfish 
whim, she breaks out with the confession that she loves him. 
The two unfortunate mortals have not the strength to meet 
this crisis. When the one is strong, the other is weak; when 
he would fly from the place, she mufiles herself up in a cloak 
and waylays him; when she is haughty and repellant, he is 
submissive and tender. The gentle Tatiana now arrives with 
her aunt. Irene is at one time strangely cold; at another 
passionate and resolved to fly with him wherever he may 
choose to take her. He throws aside all anchorage; he 
abandons himself; he tells the patient and uncomplaining 
Tatiana that he can no longer love her as she deserves to be 
loved, and the girl goes away with not a word of reproach. 
And now Irene, having secured this climax, wants him to stay 
on and love her. She cannot run away with him—she has 
not the courage. But the astounding mixture of selfishness, 
and love, and moral obliquity in her character, may be best 
seen in the letter which she writes to him :— 

«¢T have been thinking of your proposition all night. Iam going 
to speak to you without evasion. You were candid with me, and I 
will be candid with you: I cannot fly with you, I have not the 
strength. I feel how guilty I am towards you,—my second fault is 

thanthe firat. 1 despise myself, [ heap all kinds of reproaches 
upon myself, bat I cannot change myself. It is in vain that I say to 


But he knows | 


fright, I seem horrible to myself, but I cannot act otherwise; I cannot, 
I cannot. I offer no excuse, I will not tell you that I have allowed 
myself to be led on—all that signifies nothing; bat I must repeat to 
you once more that Iam yours, yours forever! Dispose of me as 
you will. But to fly, to abandon all—no! no! no! I begged you to 
save me; I hoped to repair all, to cast all around me into the fire, bat 
it seems that there is no salvation for me—that the poison has pene- 
trated toodeeply. It appears that one cannot breathe this atmosphere 
for years with impunity! I have hesitated for a long time before 
writing this letter, for I was afraid of the effect it may have upon 
you. I have no hope bat in your love, but I thought that it would be 
very dishonourable to conceal from you the trath, the more so as you 
have probably begun to take measures for the accomplishment of our 
design. Ah! it was delightful, but chimerical. Oh! my love, think 
of me as a feeble woman without value, but do not abandon me, do 
not abandon your Irene! I haveno more strength to leave this posi- 
tion than I have to live in it without you. We shall soon meet each 
other at Petersburg ; go thither. We will find you some occu ; 
your talents will not be lost, you will have no difficulty in finding for 
them some honourable application ; only, live near me, love me as I 
am, with all my weaknesses, with all my faults, and be convinced that 
no heart will beso tenderly devoted to you as the heart of your Irene. 
Come to me soon; I shall not have one moment of repose so long as 
I do not see you.—Yonur own, I.’” 


He does the best thiog that, under the circumstances, he 
could do—he pays his hotel bill, packs up his luggage, and 
drives to the railway station. At the last moment, when he is 
actually in the carriage, Irene appears, enveloped in the shawl 
of her maid, and wearing a travelling hat. The “ grey eyes 
shot with a greenish shade,” look at him imploring)y—will he 
not come back and relieve that too capacious heart of a little 
of its overflowing tenderness? Litvinof’s good angel keeps 
him firmly fixed in the carriage; he goes on to Heidelberg, 
and thence home to Russia. Some years afterwards, Litvinof, 
possessed by old memories, and sobered by old experiences, 
drives up to acertain cottage, runs into one of the rooms, falls 
at the feet of a maiden who stands there with tears in her 
eyes, and kisses the hem of her garment, and the majden’s 
name is Tatiana. ‘There is a freshness of tone and observation 
about this book, as about all Tourguenef’s books, which is very 
pleasing, and the pages abound with glimpses of humour and 
sarcasm which Tourguenef’s countrymen are not likely to 
relish. Many of these sketches and remarks will be wholly 
lost upon the English reader, who may be disposed to regard 
them as interfering with the progress of the plot; but there is 
no doubt that they constitute one of the chief peculiarities of 
Tourguenef’s quaint style. The story, altogether, is so much 
out of the common as to be a grateful change from-the ordinary | 
library-novel. 











A COUNTERBLAST TO RITUALISM.* 


Ir is in some respects unfortunate that this Evangelical 
manifesto against Ritualism should have made its appearance 
while the country was yet in the strain and excitement of a 
general election. Stronger and more immediately urgent 
interests have clamoured successfully for all the attention we 
could give, and the grave questions involved in the quasi- 
resurrection of fifteenth-century religion were omitted almost 
perforce. When the excitement shall have cooled down, the 
very great and very practical importance of the object pursued 
—and in large part attained—in this volume will at once be 
recognised. The volume itself consists of ten essays, nine of 
which are edited, and the remaining one written, by Mr. 
Sumner, chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester. Hach of the 
contributors is answerable for only his own share of the work, 
but it is obvious that, with two partial exceptions, the whole 
of the contributors have worked according to a prearranged 





| 





plan. They have pursued the common purpose of showing 


| that, alike in its doctrines and its practical activities, Ritualism 


contravenes and attacks the whole position of the English 
Church as by law established. The challenge is perfectly 
clear, and of whatever else the Ritualists may complain, they 
will at least be unable to say that the Evangelical trampet has 
given an uncertain sound. 

The two partial exceptions to the general tenor and purpose 
of the volame are Lord Arthur Hervey’s paper on “ The Increase 
of the Episcopate,” and Mr. Grant’s on “ National Education. 
They are exceptions, however, only so far as this, that they 
avoid ull open reference to Ritualism. Its sometimes direct, 
and sometimes only inferential, attacks on these remoter pro- 
vinces of the Episcopate and national education are apparently 
ignored; while at the same time there 1s @ diligent endeavour 
to secure the ground beforehand, and be provided with ramparts 
and defences ere the direction of the battle shall have changed: 








myself that I have destroyed your happinese, that you now really have 
a right to regard me poy coquette ; that I have been the cause of 
all, and that I have given yor a solemn promice. I am seized with | 
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Leaving out, then, the two essays by Lord Hervey and Mr: 
Grant, we must acknowledge that the scheme of the remainder 
of the book deserves high praise. It resembles a masterly and 
comprehensive, logically-developed and well-rounded brief, rather 
than anything we have been accustomed to associate with the 
name of Evangelical. Of course, it was not to be expected 
that the eight advocates to whom as many sections of this 
brief were intrusted, would all prove equal to their task and 
equal to one another. The latter condition, indeed, is more 
frequently complied with than the former, for there is more 
than a half of the pleas whose level is that of mediocrity. 

To Mr. Shaw, a late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was intrusted the duty of showing that the present existing 
rules of the Church may fairly be appealed to for the repression 
of Ritualist innovations in practice. Ina paper on “ Ritualism 
and Uniformity” he fulfils this duty in a quiet but very able 
chancery-bar sort of argument, in which neither the matter, nor 
the logic, nor the discretion is at fault. His argument is open, 
however, we fear, to the very serious retort of practical inutility. 
No doubt it may convict Ritualist practices of being essentially 
schismatic; and an appeal to the conscience of the Ritualist 
practitioner may be made accordingly. But the practitioner 
does not feel it. He conscientiously affirms in reply that you 
are only making a fresh attempt to intrude Erastianism into 
the Church of God. “TI grant,” he says in effect—and some- 
times not only in effect, but outright—“ that my practices and 
your rules don’t agree. TI observe it constantly. I lament it 
bitterly ; and if you would escape the guilt of electing Casar to 
the throne of Christ, and trying to rule God’s Church by Casar’s 
rules, it is you who must get your rules altered, rather than I 
who must change my practice. It is upon you and not upon 
me that the duty of a solemn reformation is enjoined.” But 
Mr. Shaw and his editor have doubtless contemplated some- 
thing more than this. The recalcitrant propensities of ultra 
High Churchmen were perfectly well known to them. The true 
intention of the essay, then, is to show that the existing rules 
of the Church may be applied against Ritualist practice through 
the usual courts of law. Perhaps they may. But when? by 
whom? at whose cost? and after what lapse of time? The 
recent suits afford little encouragement to the complainant, and 
recent decisions only remind one of the familiar challenge about 
the coach-and-six. 

Passing Lord Hervey’s paper, we come next upon a disquisi- 
tion on “The Powers and Duties of the Priesthood,” by Dr. 
Payne Smith, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. On what may reasonably be required 
from an Oxford Professor of Divinity we have littleto say; but 
from the Canon of Christ Church we imagine we have a perfect 
right to expect a good deal. It would have been better to 
expect nothing. The Doctor perpetually reminds us, against 
his will, that while politeness and fluency, hollowness and 

urbanity, are not infrequent combinations, there are some cases 
in which we should thankfully dispense with them all if we 
might have something sterling in their room. From a Canon 
of Christ Church we have been bold enough to expect vigour and 
grasp, accuracy and power. Instead of them we havea Regius 
Professor of Divinity with mist and feebleness, a show of argu- 
ment and a well-managed voice. If Dr. Smith is a total 
rejector of sacerdotalism—as by his appearance in this volume, 
and by his essay in it, we are bound to believe—why does he 
make any such pretence as that of discussing “the powers and 
duties of the priesthood”? To him there are no priests. 
While, if he regards “ priesthood ” and “ clergy” as equivalent 


and interchangeable terms, the title of his paper might have | 


been amended with advantage, and his readers would not 
have needed to search after “ powers” that are neither 
specified nor claimed. But though the Regius Professor of 
Divinity neither specifies nor claims priestly “ powers,” as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary clerical “ duties” of teaching and 
sacraments, he is so careful withal to “ magnify 
his office,” that when he has finished we are left in no less 
doubt than formerly as to the “powers and duties” that were 
to have been discussed and defined. We have no concern with 
the motives that induced Mr. Sumner to accept, and so far to 
endorse; the most undesirable contribution in the volume, but 
we must certainly demur to his judgment. He has given place 
to a polemical writing that contains everything which an adver- 
sary could wish, and not a single important position that an 
ally could defend. 
by want of space to pass by sundry other essays 
{one of which is worthy of a full and separate review), we are 
equally compelled to run the risk of seeming to challenge an 
invidious, and on our part very unintentional, comparison, by 
following the censure of the work of one Regius Professor with 
as hearty a commendation of the work of another. Dr, Salmon, 








Regius Professor of Divinity in Dublia, contributes a paper 
on “The Schismatical Tendency of Ritualism,” second to 
nothing in the book. Conscious of reverence, he does not 
fear the suspicion of its opposite because he happens to be 
vivacious. He has thoroughly grasped his subject, and, unlike 
his rival of Oxford, is thoroughly master of the position from 
which his subject was to be treated. He sees clearly and strikes 
powerfully, because he has conquered for himself those two 
indispensable qualifications of a successful polemic, the pos- 
session of a conviction and a perfect knowledge of its grounds. 
After reminding his readers that the Ritualist movement is 
undoubtedly a further development of the so-called Tract 
movement, and that the Ritualists, therefore, are substantially 
identical with the Oxford school of thirty years ago, Dr. 
Salmon points out the remarkable changes which have trans- 
pired in the professed opinions of the school. He contrasts 
the strongly anti-Roman teaching with which they set out, 
with the equally strong pro-Roman teaching by which they are 
distinguished to-day. We do not think it is meddling with 
wounds which were better let alone, to remember that, not 
even in Lancashire during the last few weeks of the election, 
have stronger things been said about Rome than were once 
said by Dr. Newman and his friends. But now we have 
changed all that. The successors to Dr. Newman’s Tracta- 
rianism have failed to inherit his truth and honour and self- 
sacrifice, so they retain their “livings” in an Establishment 
which they practically deny to bea Church. They subscribe 
to a Communion which either has irreconcilable differences with 
Rome, or is a mere schismatical corporation. Dr. Salmon does 
good service by exhibiting this dilemma at length, and enforcing 
it with great cogency, yet with perfect self-command. Over 
and over again he convicts the Ritualist of holding a thoroughly 
schismatical and indefensible position, and concludes, what, upon 
the whole, we must affirm to be the ablest and most masterly 
essay in this volume, with a summary which, alike for its grave 
meaning and for its unexpected and brilliant turn, is worthy of 
the widest currency it can receive :— 


“I could give other illustrations of the prevalence of schismatical 
tendencies at the present day; but I content myself with those which 
I have produced: namely, that men who speak with contempt and 
abhorrence of the Reformers and the Reformation, quietly remain in 
the position in which the Reformation placed them, and seem un- 
conscious that acauseless breach of the Church’s unity can be visited 
with any penalties: that they transfer their allegiance from living 
bishops to dead ones, who give .very little trouble, who will speak 
exactly when they are required to speak, and will make no remon- 
strance when they are neglected; and that they act as if they sup- 
posed the power of instituting rites and ceremonies to belong not to 
the Church, but to each individual clergyman. Men who act thus are 
most unfairly accused of Romanizing tendencies, because none are less 
likely than they to submit themselves to the Church of Rome, which 
they could not join without exchanging selfwill for obedience, and 
coming under the dominion of a fixed code instead of being allowed 
to devise one for themselves.” 


Perhaps the most disappointing essay in the volume is that 
of Dean Howson, on “ Parties and Party Spirit.” Its author 
has become so eminently a man of peace, that he appears 
willing to purchase that boon at almost any price. He forgets 
that when he consented to become one of the ten who should 
contribute to this volume, he therewith consented to enter the 
lists not on behalf of comparatively unimportant opinions, but 
on behalf of “principles,” and of principles that were “ at 
stake.” Aspiring to the blessing of the peace-maker, as well 
as to the glory of the polemic, he forgets that the peace-maker 
may even worse embroil the fray he would end, by offering 
counsels that are wholly inapplicable to the case, or are too 
much beforehand with events. We have lived not quite so 
many years as Dr. Howson, but have lived quite long 
enough to discover that peace is better than war. We have 
some decided opinions, moreover, on the general unfavourable- 
ness of a time of controversy to the advancement of a great 
spiritual work. But we cannot, on that account, forget that 
controversy sometimes becomes inevitable to honest men, or 
that in such times the man who shirks the controversy becomes; 
consciously or unconsciously, the abettor of heresy and wrong. 
We would deprecate in ourselves, as in others, all neglect of 
that charity for which our author so amiably pleads. But, we 
repeat, there are times and circumstances in which this virtue, 
as understood by Dr. Howson, is very much out of place. He 
has either completely failed to understand the essential character 
of the strife in which he has interfered, and the vital issues 
that are inseparable from it, or he has shown a pusillanimity 
which would better seek the protection of the cloister than court 
the dangers of a long and hard-fought field. 

On the whole, we indulge the hope that “ Principles at Stake” 
may prove a valuable and important—as it is certainly a careful 
and well-intended—contribution towards the solution of the 
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most difficult problem of the day. Whether its effect will be 
wholly in the direction its authors have hoped, we are disposed 
to do more than only doubt. There is a large and ever-increasing 
number of our countrymen who are far removed from Ritualism, 
but to whom avast and cumbrous system of compromise, all 
compromise, and nothing but compromise, has become dis- 
tasteful in the extreme. Should such men pursue to further 
issues sundry of the reasonings contained in this book, its 
authors would have little cause to rejoice in the result. Mean- 
while, we wait with eagerness for whatever light may be thrown 
upon these questions in the great Parliamentary and eccle- 
siastical conflicts that are at hand. But it is not to be for- 
gotten that there are not a few of our countrymen in every 
rank whose hopes have been long deferred, and who, now and 
then, are sensible to the qualms which precede that weariest of 
maladies, a chronic sickness of heart. To such men, the 
moderate and very respectable Evangelicals who have accepted 
the lead of- Mr. Sumner bring no remedy and but little help. 
For ourselves, however, we accept thankfully all the sound and 
conscientious work that Mr. Sumner and his colleagues have 
accomplished. Through one or other of them we get at least a 
sufficient demonstration that, alike in its doctrine and in its 
practical activities, Ritualism contravenes and assails the whole 
position of the English Church as by law established; that it 
is schismatical not by accident, but essentially and always; 
that it is treacherous to the Church whose bread it eats, and is 
more guilty of compromise than the very community it asperses 
for compromise as the most odious of sins. 








NOT TIME’S FOOL.* 


Next to writing a novel, the most difficult thing must be to 
find a title for it. We have heard of the troubles in choosing 
a name which the arrival of a fresh baby causes in a house- 
hold, but what are these as compared with those of an author, 
who, having a book ready for the press, has to christen it. 
Provide it with a name he must, but to select one that 
shall at the same time be appropriate to the nature of his 
work, and yet be sufficiently striking and uncommon, “ hic 
labor, hic opus est.” We have coupled the words “ appro- 
priate” and “striking,” but we fear at the present day the 
latter consideration prevails over the former, and that the title 
of many a book has no more reference to its contents than 
do the pictures of wild beasts on the outside of a travelling 
menagerie resemble the animals to be seen within. 

In the book before us, the title is taken from its motto, 
*‘ Love is not Time’s Fool,” the meaning of which is, we 
imagine, that true love is constant, and not the sport of the 
hour. The tale is evidently written to prove the truth of the 
saying. How far the author has succeeded in his task we 
shall consider when we have given an outline of the story. 
The hero, Venn Auriol, is introduced to the reader as being 
engaged to be married to Annie Prentice, an orphan living with 
a maiden aunt. A young lady, Mildred Arkwright, the only 
remaining representative of a once prosperous family, is stay- 
ing in the house, and has conceived a hopeless passion for 
Auriol. Fortunately, however, she takes her departure as a 
governess soon after the engagement is known, so that no un- 
pleasant consequences ensue. One of the most important per- 
sonages of the Prentice household is the gardener, Humphrey 
Bright, a humpbacked man, who, in addition to the art of horti- 
culture, possesses no mean skill in medicine, and is used on 
occasion to edify the congregation at the meeting-house during 
the absence of the regular minister. If the sermons partook 
of the eloquence of his ordinary conversation, they must have 
been surprising speciméns of oratory. Here is a specimen of 
his habitual language :— 

“Tt is a strange world,” he said dreamily. “ Hopes that are never 
satisfied—loves that are never satisfied. Youth, full of promises, 
which cume to nothing. Manhood and age that can look back upon 


nothing but empty dreams.” 

Need we wonder that a man so gifted should feel dissatisfied 
with his humble sphere of life, and that we should afterwards 
find him turning up in London? Annie, who has inherited 
consumptive tendencies, gradually fades away and dies, and 
Auriol determines to leave the country town and go to London 
to pursue literature as his profession. Chance singularly 
favours him in the outset of his career. His most intimate friend 
is Herbert Arton, a man of great wealth, but an invalid, and who, 
from this circumstance, and from the fact of his being a bachelor, 
is vigilantly looked after by an uncle, Major Arton, and his son 
Hal, both of whom regard Herbert’s friendship for Auriol with 
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jealous eyes. When, therefore, Auriol announces his intention of 
going to London, the Major encourages him in his purpose, and, 
what is more to the point, furnishes him with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the editor of a newly-established and thriving periodical. 
The letter is duly presented, and Auriol is at once placed upon 
the staff. His first task is to revise and correct the MS. of a 
Mrs. Summerleigh, Herbert’s sister-in-law, fascinating woman, 
who has married a man thrice her age, and who is charmed 
with Auriol’s skill. ‘She has reason to feel grateful to him for a 
more important service. While driving in the park, one of her 
horses becomes unmanageable, and an accident appears in- 
evitable, when she is saved by Auriol, who makes his appear- 
ance at the nick of time. An acquaintance made under such 
circumstances, and where both ‘parties are young and hand- 
some, soon develops into an intimacy, and Auriol becomes a 
constant visitor at the house. The fascinations of the lady 
exercise a pernicious influence over him, from which he is vainly 
sought to be rescued by his friend Hugh Norreys, one of the 
best characters in the book. Before he falls over the preci- 
pice, he-is saved, and at once and for ever breaks off with his 
enslaver. He then publishes a book, which is mercilessly cut 
up in the reviews; and in order to revenge himself upon 
society, he determines to marry for money. An heiress is soon 
found in the person of one Mand Belman, who favourably 
receives his advances. But we must now go back a little in 
the story. Herbert Arton’s health having become worse, he is 
easily persuaded by Major Arton and his son to make a will, 
leaving them the whole of his property. Through the confes- 
sion of a former clerk of his father, discovered by Humphrey in 
a starving condition in London, it is ascertained that Herbert 
had no title whatever to the property, having been changed 
at nurse, and that the possessor ought to be Mildred 
Arkwright, whose real name was Arton. The matter 
is revealed to Herbert through Auriol, and the consequence is 
that the former will is revoked and Mildred declared the owner. 
Major Arton and Hal naturally feel disappointed at seeing so 
rich a prize slip through their fingers, and vow vengeance 
against Auriol. Having made the acquaintance of Richard 
Belman, the uncle of Maud Belman, a marriage is schemed 
between her and Hal, and an agreement is entered into, by 
which, in consideration of the uncle’s services in promoting the 
affair, a handsome sum and an annuity are to be secured to 
him. When, therefore, the young lady’s engagement to Auriol 
is made known, the three lay their heads together to blacken 
Auriol’s character. Before, however, the plot can be carried 
into execution, Auriol confesses to Maud that his motives in 
engaging her affections were merely mercenary : the match is 
therefore broken off. Hal then appears on the scene, and, Mr, 
Belman’s services having been again secured by a heavier 
bribe, Hal becomes Mand’s accepted lover. Everything 
appears going on swimmingly, when, by means of a letter 
placed by Mr. Belman in a wrong envelope, Auriol becomes 
aware of the conspiracy for securing Maud Belman’s fortune, 
He at once announces to Major Arton his intention of exposing 


the transaction. In order to prevent this, the Major obtains: 


from Mrs. Summerleigh, who has become a widow, certain 
letters written to her by Auriol in her husband’s lifetime, and 
which they consider he would not wish to have made public, 
Mildred Arton, who has heard of the affair, purchases the letters 
through Humphrey’s agency, and the Major takes himself off, 
leaving Hal, who has been thrown from his horse, hovering 
between life and death. The plot is revealed, and Mr. Belman 
retires discomfited, losing in one day, not only his promised 
reward, but also a lady to whom he was engaged to be 
married. Auriol then discovers that Mildred Arton has loved 
him “from the first, and the concluding chapter sees them 
united. 

The foregoing is but a very faint outline of the story. 
Indeed it is so disconnected that it is very difficult to follow its 
thread. The motto appears to us singularly inappropriate. 
The constant love of which it speaks is only seen in two in- 
stances—viz., Mildred Arton and Hugh Norreys : all the others 
are monsters of inconstancy. Indeed the way in which engage- 
ments are made and broken off would furnish an spproprase 
illustration of fickleness. The principal character, uriol, is 
decidedly inconsistent. Why he should have married Mildred 
instead of Maud we are at a loss to understand; and why his 
sense of honour did not operate in the one case as much as in 


the other is a mystery. The author does not enlighten us on 


the point, probably because no explanation | could be given. 
Norreys, as we before remarked, is decidedly the best of the 


male characters. His noble~ self-sacrifice and devotion are ~ 


forcibly drawn, and it is satisfactory to find that they meet 
with their reward. The Major, Hal, and Richard Belmore 
are low adventurers of a type familiar to novel-readers, and we 
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do not observe anything in them to merit further notice. 
Mr. Toler, the editor, is perhaps the author’s notion of a life- 
portrait, but we question whether so coarse and brutal an 
jndividual would have been placed at the head of a London 
magazine of large circulation. The portion of the book relating 
to him and his editorial duties is amusing, though over- 
coloured. As to the ladies, Mrs. Summerleigh is first—the 
rést nowhere. She is a brilliant exception to the dulness 
of the others. Pretty, piquante, and sparkling, it is 
impossible not to fall in love with her, and we have no doubt 
that the author will be pulled over the coals by his fair readers 
for finishing her off in so ignoble a manner. The other women 
are, we must confess, very humdrum. With the sole exception 
of Ellen Lester, none possesses any individuality; they all 
change their lovers as a matter of course, and appear to get 
over their disappointments in the most matter-of-fact way pos- 
sible. In taking our leave of the book, we regret to find that 
the promise held out by the author's former work, “ Hamperton 
the Financier,” has not been falfilled. We had hoped that 
time and experience would have matured his style, and given 
vigour to his pen. ‘The book is readable, and there is a 
fair amount of interest in the story; but there is not the least 
doubt that Mr. Farrow would have done better had he com- 
pressed the materials into two volumes. As it stands, how- 
ever, “ Not Time’s Fool” is likely to become «# favourite at 


the libraries. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“Ere we had grown so sadly wise” is the mournful 
motto of a good many amiable critics who have lately been 
writing about Christmas, Christmas festivities, and Christmas 
books. We are informed that Christmas is a delusion, got up 
and fostered by publishers and wine-merchants. “ Don’t we 
know * that Christmas is a time of profound, uncomfortable 
melancholy, in which every man, woman, and child who pre- 
tends to be delighted is a conscious hypocrite? Well, to be 
plain, we don’t know anything of the sort. Nor do we under- 
stand how this wail has reached our ears before Christmas. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed to hear complaints of the 
reaction following Christmas-excitement—stories of the quantity 
of champagne drunk and the amounts of bills consequently 
falling due written by ingenious young men, who in reality 
spent their Christmas afternoon in a Fleet-street chop-house. 
But whether before or after Christmas, the cry is an absurd 
one. People do not get wildly hilarious at Christmas; they 
drink no more wine at a Christmas dinner-party than at any 
other dinner-party ; and they are quite aware of what the enter- 
tainment is likely to cost. Without being given up to any delu- 
sion, people enjoy Christmas in a moderate and sensible way, 
because they have a holiday then; because they either visit 
their friends or are visited by them; because it is a source of 
immense delight and satisfaction to the children of the house; 
because it is a time of kind remembrances and pleasant meetings. 
And people make little presents of books, and toys, and 
hampers, and so forth; not because of the outcry made in the 
illustrated papers, but because it is an old and kindly custom 
to do so. Why need the writers of whom we speak revile 
Christmas because they happen to find no pleasure in it? 
Because they are so abominably virtuous, shall there be no 
more cakes and ale? We do not wish to expose the weakness 
of these quite respectable oracles ; but still we have a suspicion 
that a hamper or two, or a few of the books now lying on our 
table, might have some not inconsiderable effect in altering the 
tone of the responses. 


At the head of the illustrated books in our present list, 
we must place Michelet’s “The Bird” (T. Nelson & Sons), 
now first presented in an English translation. The work is so 
well known that we need only say that in the present edition 
the marvellously beautiful illustrations by Giacomelli are 
repeated. The extreme tenderness of these drawings, their fine 

_ and powerful conception, and delicate execution, have never, we 
believe, been excelled in the history of wood-engraving. ‘The 
translation of Michelet’s rhapsodical and reflective sketches 
seems to have been carefully done, and the result is graceful 
and pleasant reading. 


“Gems of Nature and Art” (Groombridge & Sons) is a col- 
lection of twenty-four brilliantly-coloured lithographs of natural 
objects, accompanied by descriptive letter-press. The subjects 
for illastration seem to have been chosen specially for the exhi- 
bition of powerful colouring; and there is no doubt that the 
object has been successfully reached. Humming-birds, orchises, 
horned pheasants, butterflies, and gleaming medusw are among 
the subjects of these artistic efforts. The plates are really very 
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beautiful, the letter-press is nicely printed, and the binding is, 
beyond all question, the neatest of any gift-book of the season. 

But for gorgeous binding commend us to “ Gems of English 
Art of this Century ” (Routledge & Sons), the boards of which 
are a mass of variously-hued, delicate, inlaid binder’s work. 
Here, also, we have two dozen illustrations, being reproductions 
of pictures from the national collections, with illustrative texts 
by Mr. F. T. Palgrave. “ The illustrations,” says Mr. Palgrave, 
“are intended to form a little gallery, representing the majority 
of those oil-colour painters who have been conspicuous in 
England daring the first half of this century.” And a very 
pretty gallery they do form, which one may visit of a winter 
evening without the trouble of trudging out in the cold air to 
seek an equally cold collection of modern masters. 

We do not know whether or not Mr. H. 8. Leigh meant his 
“ Carols of Cockayne” (Hotten) to be a Christmas book, but as 
they make a very bright and pleasant Christmas book indeed, 
we may be forgiven for introducing them here. These carols, 
or, at least, a good number of them, are old favourites which 
we remember to have seen years ago in various magazines. 
They make an admirable collection, full of light and graceful 
humour and clever versification; and the illustrations by John 
Leech and Alfred Concanen are quaint and characteristic of the 
verses they accompany. ‘The volume is dedicated to Mr. Tom 
Hood. 

Who does not know “ Pack on Pegasus,” which now comes 
before us in a sixth edition? Mr, Pennell has enlarged and 
revised his clever little book, and, in compunction for a sonnet 
he once wrote on Mr. Tupper, has expunged that poet’s name 
and modestly inserted his own in its place. The illustrations, 
as many of our readers must know, are done by some of the 
first artists of the day; and the book is altogether a very 
smart and enjoyable one. 

Again John Gilpin! “The Diverting History of John Gilpin,” 
illustrated by H. Fitz-Cook, and engraved by J. C. Whymper 
(Longmans), is the title of a quarto volume which contains 
a series of illustrative drawings on steel, with the text printed 
in red letters on the same page. The best we can say for the 
illustrations is that they faithfully reprodace the costume and 
house-building of the age, and that occasionally they exhibit 
vigorous action. They are not otherwise remarkable. 

“ Ridicula Rediviva ” (Macmillan) on the other hand, is a 
book for a young prince—and happy the young prince who 
can properly appreciate the exceeding quaintness and clever- 
ness of Mr. J. C. Roger’s admirable lithographs. These plates 
are designed to illustrate certain well-known nursery rhymes— 
“ Little Miss Muffet,” “ Jack Sprat,” “ Little Jack Horner,” 
and all the rest of them ; and the characters in these celebrated 
domestic dramas are represented in mediswval costume, with 
medizval accessories, which are somehow mixed up with the 
most astounding anachronisms and incongruities. It is very 
odd to find the broken necks and angular wrists of medieval 
mural or glass painting in juxtaposition with Bass’s beer and 
bathing-machines. Indeed, the drawings are full of humour, 
and their colouring is remarkably fine—with which commenda- 
tion we leave the book for such young princes, of high or low 
degree, as are privileged to turn over its pages. 

Here for the present we find ourselves at the end of our 
available space, without having mentioned a tithe of the books 
—particularly children’s books—which have been published for 
Christmas-presents. These, therefore, we must defer until next 
week, 








CHRISTMAS ANNUALS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tom Hood’s Comic Annual is the cleverest of the Christmas 
annuals that have yet reached us. The pages of droll drawings, 
representing successive episodes in the life of some comic hero, 
are irresistibly funny; and they are drawn—especially those 
by W. 8. Gilbert and F. Barnard—with remarkable humour 
and skill. The “Mr, Pip and Mr. Pop” of Mr. Gilbert may 
be taken as an example of the curious expertness which this 
artist and author possesses of representing what may be called 
the raw material of stage-Aacting. You have the gestures, 
positions, and expressions of face admirably done, with just 
that trifle of exaggeration which makes them odd. “ The 
Sobriquets of Society ” are remarkably good. 

And Once a Year is the ablest. Its funning is done by such 
experienced jesters as Mark Lemon and Shirley Brooks, its 
legends and stories by Baring-Gould, the Baroness Blaze de 
Bary, and other well-known writers; its illustrations by 
Millais, F. W. Lawson, John Leighton, &c.; and it is edited b 
Mr. Dallas, who also contributes some pleasant verses, in whi 
the virtues and failings of a lately-deceased deerhound are 
There is further a 
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pretty song by Shirley Brooks, which Mr. Frederick Clay has 
set to music. 

And A Stable for Nightmares is the most thrilling. The 
ghostly castles, the spectral visitants, the grinning skulls, and 
general diablerie of this Christmas annual defy even the analysis 
of enumeration. An atmosphere of blue fire (with occasional 
whiffs of the odour of whisky-punch) hangs around it; and 
the amorphous phantoms that palely glide through it are sufli- 
cient to curdle the blood and perplex the brain of Professor 
Huxley. Mr. Edmund Yates, the riding-master of this ghostly 
stable, has not chosen to give us the names of the various 
spectral performers whom he leads out into the ring; and, 
indeed, the reserve was a wise one. The more mystery the 
better in such a case. The “Stable for Nightmares.” is an 
annual to be read—but in the daylight. 

And the Belgravia Annual is the most varied. It has 
dramatic stories, domestic stories, legends, mysterious sketches, 
and plenty of engravings. “Her Last Appearance” is really 
a charming story. Miss Braddon “contributes a bright and 
pleasant sketch of a domestic difficulty, called “ Christmas in 
Possession,” as well as a somewhat commonplace tale called 
“My Wife’s Promise.” By the way, is not that an odd habit 
which some novelists, and nearly all modern dramatists, have 
of making their characters address each other by their full 
name P—* Let me tell you, John Drummond,” “ Look me in 
the face, Ralph Weatherby.” But when the man happens to 
have two Christian names, the habit is dropped, for “ Let me 
tell you, John Augustus Drummond” would be too absurd. In 
like manner, careless novelists and dramatists talk “at” “us 
while pretending to address their characters; and make ex- 
planations in dialogue which properly could never have come 
there. “I’m off to spend Christmas with my uncle, Sir John 
Strathnairn,” says a husband in Miss Braddon’s story to his 
wife, as if it were necessary for a man to tell his wife what his 
uncle's name is. He also tells her that this uncle’s son stands 
in the way of his (the husband's) getting “one of the oldest 
baronetcies and finest estates in North Britain,” as if the wife 
required to be informed of these matters eighteen months after 
her marriage. This en passant. The Belgravia Annual is a 
very good one, with plenty of interesting matter in its pages. 

And London Society is the best in point of illustrations, 
although there are more pictures than one with which we could 
well dispense. Mr. J. D. Watson’s “ Aunt Grace’s Sweetheart ” 
is remarkably good; Mr. Goddard’s “ Knee-deep ”—a landscape 
in snow—is charming; and there is a vigorous drawing by 
John Gilbert. The literature is light and varied. Mr. 
Buchanan’s “ The Two Voices” is a mere fragment, but it is 
fine in tone and suggestive in subject. 

And the worst illustrated is Routledge’s, Christmas Annual. 
But the writing of the Annual is undoubtedly clever,—as it 
ought to be, seeing that Messrs, G. A. Sala, Charles Mathews, 
John Hollingshead, C. H. Ross, W. Sawyer, Ashby Sterry, 
Thomas Miller, and F. C. Burnand are among the contributors. 
To this list of Christmas Annuals we must add “ Good 
Cheer,” the Christmas number of Good Words ; “ The Mark,” 
being the Christmas number of the Quiver—an excellently 
illustrated annual; Warne’s Home Annual, edited by Mrs. 
Valentine; and the Christmas part of the Young Ladies’ 
Journal, which coutains a whole bundle of shapes, patterns, 
and fashions, with a mass of interesting and excellently-edited 
Christmas reading for the parlour fireside. 





Ar the head of the month’s magazines we place, according 
to custom, Fraser ; but the present number is not a remarkably 
good one. There is, however, a thonghtful article on prison 
labour, by Mr. R. Arthur Arnold, late Government Inspector 
of Pablic Works, in which the author has “a double object in 
view—to effect a reduction from the heavy cost of prisons, and 
to make the period of ,sentence more useful to prisoners. 
Those forms of punishment which involve working at labour 
which is obviously and wholly useless are so cruel and stupid 
a blunder, in every sense, that we hope Mr. Arnold's article 
will call attention to it, and secure its abolition. —- Temple 
Bar opens with the first chapters of a new story, “ Susan 
Fielding,” by the author of “ Archie Lovell.’ So far as it has 
gone, the new novel is nicely and quietly written, and ote 
suggestive hints about certain characters which promise well. 
Mr. Hannay describes his “ Journey from Pittenween to Bar- 
celona” in his accustomed style. The contents of this month’s 
Temple Bar are well selected. In Tinsleys’ Magazine, 
“ Aunt Anastasia” writes cleverly and learnedly on the manu- 
facture of silks and satins ; the American continues his ee 
graphs of English life; and George Eliot is added to the 


of criticised contemporaries. The criticism in question, how- 
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ever, looks less like an article on George Eliot than a delayed 
review of “The Spanish Gypsy.” “From Narni to Perugia” 
is a bright and liyely paper—.—StpPauls for December is not 
brilliant ; but it is sound and sensible. There is little “ society ”’ 
element in it; but the historical and political articles which 
constitute the principal feature of the present number are intel- 
ligently written, and full of valuable and available information, 
The Cornhill has two excellent illustrations this month, to 
which the block-cutter has done ample justice. “That Boy of 
Norcott’s” redeems the promise of its first chapters—it is very 
clever and very interesting. Macmillan is much better this 
month than it has been for some previous numbers ; though why 
the Rev. Mr. Wace was permitted to rake up all the old arguments 
for Church Establishment, in a magazine like Macmillan’s, it 
is hard to say. Mr. W. R. S. Ralston’s “ Experiences of a 
Russian Exile” is an interesting review of a Russian 
book. Among other contributions, Dean Stanley’s version of 
the “ Dies Ira ” will doubtless attract much attention. The 
further instalment of Mr. M‘Carthy’s story, “My Enemy’s 
Daughter,” in the Belgravia fully bears out the unusual pro- 
mise of the earlier chapters. Of course, we cannot always 
have the idyllic innocence and happiness of these introductory 
chapters, and so now the hero bids farewell to the German girl 
—or rather, she whispers a tender “ Ade!” to him, and steals 
away in the night—and then we find him, years afterwards, in 
London, not having yet discovered any trace of her. The 
story would purify and sweeten the atmosphere of any maga- 
zine. The St, James’s of this month is a remarkably good 
number, whatever we may think of the line of politics which 
the magazine has adopted. ‘ Cut Down like Grass ” is, as we 
have said before, a very clever burlesque, and so obvious that 
references to passages.in the original were not required. The 
paper on “ The Insanity of Genius” is a useful eompilation 
of facts regarding a curious subject; but among the facts 
we find some superanntated delusions or misrepresentations of 
fact, as in the statement about the “demon” of Socrates. 
The Contemporary Review contains, among eight papers, one 
by Mr. J. M. Ludlow, in which, with a liberavi animam meam 
which was unnecessary, he informs the world that he is against 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. Mr. Ludlow is one 
of a section of Broad Church writers who are distinguished by 
their crotchetiness, and their arbitrary, almost grotesque, con- 
structions. There is a deep vein of Casarism in all minds of 
this order ; but Mr. Ludlow is not alone—he may take the arm 
of the Rev. H. Wace, in Macmillan, who, in an article dis- 
avowed by the editor, takes his “own head between his teeth ” 
in behalf of the Irish Church, and draws in his—well, in his 
argument—as grotesque and viciousa circle as you could wish 
to see by way of a curiosity. The rest of the number is inte- 
resting, and Mr. James Routledge on the “Food Supply 
of London” is particularly well worth reading. Good 
Words for the Young has not fallen off from the promise 
of the first number, except in the absence of Mr. George 
MacDonald, whose fanciful pen we miss. “ Hoity Toity,” by 
Mr. Charles Camden, and the “ Lilliput Lecture,” by Matthew 
Browne, are distinguished by quaint and suggestive touches of 
fancy which we should like to meet oftener in modern writing. 
Mr. Kingsley’s “ Madame How and Lady Why” seems to us 
to be pitched out of a child’s ‘reach. We have also received 
—the Art Journal (containing, among other pictures, a fine 
engraving of one of Clarkson Stanfield’s sea-pieces), the Broad- 
way, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Dublin University Magazine, 
the Month, the Victoria Magazine, the Helectic, the Argosy, Good 
Words, the Mask, Woman's World, Golden Hours, the Quiver, 
the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, the People’s Magazine, 
the Sunday Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, Mission Life, the London, Evangelical Magazine, 
Aunt Judy’s Magazine, Caseell’s Popular Educator, Cassell’s 
Magazine, Hardwicke’s Science-Cossip, the Gardeners’ Magaame, 
Wood’s Bible Animals. 





























SHORT NOTICES. 


Friedrich Schleiermacher—sein Leben und sein Werken. Fir das 
Deutsche Volk Dargestellt. Von Rudolf Badmann, Lic, Theol., 
&c. Mit dem Portrait Schleiermacher’s. (Blberfeld: David Nutt.) 
There is an English life of Sshleiermach er, which is 7 pen 

and this appears to contain nothing new ; though . wf og 

a little more explicit about his relation to Schlegel’s “ Lucinde. aul 

have here most of the old anecdotes, and, of course, that very naive 


one in which is embodied, or supposed to be embodied, Schleier- 
macher’s recantation, later in life, of his earlier, though by no means 


juvenile, vi the sabject of liberty of divorce and separation. 
We are informed that, when « married man, he met, in the decline of 
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his days, the married lady with whom he had been in love; that he 
felicitated himself and her upon not having married her, saying, as 
he took her hand, “God has dealt very graciously with us,’ #.¢., in 
keeping them apart. It is amusing to see how coolly people ignore, 
in this and a thousand cases more or less similar, the influence of the 
decay of cértain sensibilities, as life slopes downward, upon a man’s 
point of view; making him think he has changed his opinions, when 
the feelings that helped to form them, by presenting vividly to the 
mind certain facts, have almost left him. This little book consists 
only of 160 pages, yet it really contains, not only a life of Schleier- 
macher, but a good deel of incidental information, which will be 
found interesting by readers who have some kacwledge of German 
thought and literature. 





The Complete Correspondence and Works of Charles Lamb. With an 
Essay on his Life and Genius by George Augustus Sala. Vol. I. 
(Moxon & Co.) 

This, we suppose, is intended to be the standard edition of the Cor- 
respondence and Works of “ Elia”; and, in that case, we regret that 
it has not been brought out under more careful editorship. The first 
volume consists of the essayist’s correspondence with Coleridge, 
Southey, the Wordsworths, Manning, the Hazlitts, and Bernard 
Barton. These letters are certainly in the main those given to the 
world under the supervision of Talfourd; but we believe that some of 
the suppressed passages have been restored. No information, how- 
ever, is afforded the reader as to any additions that may have been 
made, and nothing but a laborious, line-by-line collation of the one 
edition by the other could show us to what extent we are indebted to 
the present editor, or whether in this particular volume we are 
indebted at all. With the exception of Mr. Sala’s rambling, dis- 
connected, and unsatisfactory disquisition “On the Genius of Charles 
Lamb,” there is not a word of prefatory matter; and we are not even 
told the authority for, or source of, the frontispiece representing Charles 
and Mary Lamb sitting in a gloomy parlour, under the shadow of 
the traditional portrait painter’s curtain. If this is an engraving 
from any genuine picture of Lamb’s own time, we should be told s0 ; 
if it is a fancy sketch, the purchaser of the volume should not be left 
to form an erroneous opinion of its authenticity. Mr. Sala’s essay is 
clever, like most of his productions ; but it gives the reader very little 
idea of the true character of Lamb or his writings. The essay, more- 
over, is deformed by mistakes. Setting aside those which may pos- 
sibly be due to the printer, we must hold Mr. Sala himeelf respon- 
sible for the allusion to Leigh Hunt as one of Lamb’s “scholars.” 
Hunt was barely ten years younger than Lamb, was an original thinker 
‘before he knew much of him, and created a style totally different from 
that of “ Elia.” Mr. Sala has evidently no jast notion or appreciation 
of Lamb and his contemporaries. 





Dawning Lights: an Inquiry concerning the Secular Results of the 
New Reformation. By Frances Power Cobbe. (H. T. Whiifield.) 


Miss Cobbe is among the best-known, the most intellectual, the most 


religious writers of the present day who have helped to give a new 
direction to the faith of Europe, and to express those instincts of 
approaching change in the creed of civilized man which are more or 
less obscurely perceived by all who think or read, and which the tre- 
mendous forces of scientific discovery and Biblical criticism are every 
year bringing into more active life. She has already written much on 
the subject, and the work now before us is to be regarded as a eupple- 
ment to a volume issued nearly five years ago, called “ Broken Lights,” 
and .reviewed in this journal under date March 19,1864. In that 
work, the authoress “ endeavoured to sketch the actual condition and 
fature prospects of religion.” In the present, she has attempted to 
speculate on the secular results of the changes which have taken place, 
/orare on the eve of taking place, in various articles of the common 
faith.” The motto to the former volume was a stanza from Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” expressing the idea that all our religious 
, Systems are but “ broken lights” of the Deity, and that He is more 
than they. That of the later treatise is from the same poet’s “ Two 
Voices” :— 
* And I arose, and I released 
The and the light increased 
With freshness in the dawning East, 
A second voice was at mine ear, 
A little whisper silver-clear, 
A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer.’ ” 
In the opinion of Miss Cobbe, we have passed the season of mere 
negation, of simply disintegrating criticism, and have reached a period 
when the New Religion, as she calls it, must take positive shape, and 
have its definite articles and creeds. With her, the New Religion is 
pure Theism. She prefers that favourite word of the late Theodore 
Parker’s to the older form, “ Deism,” because it has not been asso- 
ciated with a somewhat hard and dry form of philosophical belief, and 


is therefore less open to cavil. But, whether we call her faith | 


“Deiam” or “ Theism,” its essence consists in the confining of wor- 
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ship to God, as the one supreme object of our allegiance and our love, 
With an almost boundless reverence for the human character of Jesus 
she rejects the whole of what is commonly understood by the Christian 
system, and maintains those who do the same are not acting with 
perfect ingenuonsness in still calling themselves Christians. Taking 
as her main position the belief in a righteous God and of a beneficent 
immortality for every human soul (the conception of a Hell she casts 
forth with something of impassioned scorn), and asserting that the 
surest basis of this faith is to be found in the instincts or moral con- 
sciousness of human nature, she proceeds to consider how the change 
from authority to reason, and the substitution of the modern idea of 
God derived from science, for the older opinions derived from the Bible, 
will affect the moral convictions of ‘men and the practical affairs of 
life. In discussing these questions, Miss Cobbe makes no attempt to 
conceal the fact that there is some danger of an intermediate epoch of 
darkness and anarchy, during which the old foundations will be 
destroyed, and the new not firmly established ; but she has a profound 
conviction thatthe ultimate result will be inthe highest degree beautiful 
and noble, and that the Future will see a religion and a morality such as 
neither the Present nor the Past has ever known. Indeed, she be- 
lieves that in some respects we have already advanced immensely 
beyond the rigid and narrow “ orthodoxy” of even fifty years ago ; 
and one of the most noteworthy things in her book is the clearness 
with which she shows that ideas but recently held sacred in the 
highest degree are now disavowed even by the professedly religious, 
while others are by a tacit understanding quietly put out of view, as 
not being strong enough to bear discussion in these days of advancing 
knowledge. The conception of morality propounded by Miss Cobbe 
springs from a belief in the essential goodness of natural passions and 
affections, as distinguished from the ascetic idea of their essential 
evil, and she makes a virtuous life consist in a fulfilment of the laws 


_of Nature, the avoidance of excess, the doing of acts of kindness to 


others (for the kindness sake alone, and not from any hope of reward 
or fear of punishment), and reliance on the eternal justice and father- 
liness of the Supreme Being. As these are not theological columns, 
we cannot enter into any discussion of Miss Cobbe’s principles; but 
we may say that, however revolutionary and subversive they may 
seem to many, they are combined with a most touching and almost 
regretful reverence for the older faiths. The authoress might adopt 
the beautiful line of Alexander Smith— 


“ The past is very tender at my heart ;” 


and no candid reader, even in dissenting from her conclusions, will 
fail to recognise the natural piety out of which they issue. 





The Architecture of the Heavens. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
Ninth Edition. (Hippolyte Bailliere.) 

Since Professor Nichol’s well-known work was first published, 
seventeen years ago, many alterations of accepted theories and 
additions to our stock of knowledge have been made in the domain 
of astronomy. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that fresh editions 


_ of such a work should be constantly in demand; and accordingly the 
courageous, and at the same time the most reverential, of those | 


present edition, being the ninth, is revised and enlarged in accordance 
with the results of recent investigation. The work is a most valuable 
one, and it is profusely illustrated. 





The Works of Laurence Sterne. (George Routledge & Sons.) 
Mesers. Routledge have now included Sterne’s works in their issue 
of last-century authors. The present edition is well printed on toned 
paper, and resembles, in form, the “ Goldsmith” recently issued 
by another firm. The volume contains a vast amount of matter 


in small compass, and will be a convenient book for those who like to 
lounge as they read. 





We have also received—Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm (Long. 
mans), being one of the series of German classics, edited and 
annotated by Mr. E. A. Oppsn;—Ohristmas Stories from AU the 
Year Round}(Chapman & Hall)—a handsome volume, published at an 
appropriate season ;—John Earle’s Micro-Cosmographie — English 
Reprints (A. Murray & Sons) ;—Headless Horseman, by Oaptain 
Mayne Reid (Clarke) ;—Spiritual Life, by John James (Rivingtons) ; 
—The Pulpit Analyst (Hodder & Stoughton) ;—The Limits of 
Philosophical Inquiry, by William, Lord Archbishop of York 
(Edmonston & Donglas);—Part XXIX. of Johnson's Dictionary, 
by Dr. R. G. Latham (Longmans) ;—A Word for Warning and Defence 
of the Church of England (Macintosh) ;—Woman’s Work in the 
Temperance Reformation, with an Introduction by Mr. 8. C. Hall 
(Tweedie) ;—Proceedings of the Bristol Naturalists’ Society, edited 
by William Lant Carpenter, B.A. (printed for the Society) ;— 
Spiritualism and Common Sense, by R. J. H. (Hodder & Stoughton) ; 
—An Appeal to the Electors of Great Britain and Ireland, by the 
“ Times of India” (Times of India Office) ;—The Political Situation, 
by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. (Observer Office, Wigan) ;—Comte 
on the Past—Our Position now, by the Rev, E.G. Lowndes (Church 


, Press Company). 





